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VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. 
Weber, Ph. D. 

The author’s final and finest work in this field, being “a 
balanced summary of the available scientific evidence on 
the values and limitations of visual aids in education and 
an elaboration upon this evidence by way of generalization 
and application so as to inspire the progressive educator in 
making common sense adaptation of visual materials and 
methods to the purposes of the school.” 

220 pp. Price $2.00 ($1.50 to subscribers of E. S.) 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. 
Weber, Ph. D. 

An important contribution to the literature of the visual 
field. Presents in unusually interesting form the results 
of extended investigations on the teaching values of the 
lantern slide and stereograph. 


156 pp. illus. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers) 


ACTIVITIES OF STATE VISUAL EDUCATION 
AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Fannie 
W. Dunn, and Etta Schneider, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

A concise and discriminating summary of total results 
from a comprehensive survey of 24 of the 26 states having 
Departments of Visual Instruction. A companion article 
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tion,” by the same authors, appeared in EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN for November and December, 1936. 
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THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. By Ellsworth 
C. Dent. 
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“The Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual 
Aids and Their Use,” “Types of Audio-Visual Aids to 
Instruction,” “Types of Sound Aids for Schools,” “Or- 
ganizing the Audio-Visual Service,” “Source List of 


Materials and Equipment.” 
180 pp. Illus. Paper binding, $1.25; Cloth, $1.75. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS 
IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. Weber, Ph.D. 


A complete bibliography on the field to June 1930. Over 


1,000 references to books and magazine articles. (Addi- 
tional references by Mr. Weber through September, 1932, 
appear in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for October 1932.) 


24 pp. Net Price 30c. 


SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL 
AIDS. By Lillian Heathershaw, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Directions for making Etched Glass Slides, using Colored 
Pencils; Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper 
Cut-out Lantern Slides; Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink 
Lantern Slides; Still Films; Cellophane Lantern Slides; 
Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The Electric 
Map; Spatter Work; Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon 
Copies of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue 
Prints; Sepia Prints. 

24 pp. Net Price 25c. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON SOUND AND 
SILENT FILMS IN TEACHING. 

A stenotype report of the entire afternoon session of the 
winter meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the N. E. A. at St. Louis, February 26, 1936. Includes 
able presentation of the advantages of sound films, the latest 
addition to the family of visual aids. 


8 pp. Net Price 20c 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VIS- 
UAL AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. 
Not only valuable to research workers, but an_ essential 
reference work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 
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Lantern Slide Technique In Geography Instruction 


ICTURES and maps are essential tools in geography in 
P struction. They have contributions to make that ar 

as essential as those of the printed page. For classroom 
use, the lantern slide is zn invaluable tool. It provides a large, 
clear image that all can see, and may be displayed for as long 
or as short a time as circumstances require. It lends itself to 
many uses not provided by other aids. 

A large, clear projection is, perhaps, nowhere more needed 
than in map study. All too frequently the maps in eiementary 
texts are small. On that account, they are ineffective tools 
Wall maps, likewise, are ineffective, particularly when used in 
the study of individual countries. The map problem is a serious 
one. In many instances, it may be easily and cheaply solved 
by using the map slide. 

The first slide selected (Fig. 1) is invaluable in sixth grade 


geography. Here, the Netherlands is actually large enough to 








Courtesy of Keystone View Co 
Figure 1 


be seen. Such a map is large enough to be used by every met 
ber of the class. It has much to reveal concerning the country 
Its facts throw considerable light upon the life and activities 
of the Dutch people. The presence of two kinds of low land, 
that above and that below sea level; the concentration of large 
cities on the lands below sea level; the course of the Rhine 
distributaries across the country; the broad, shallow waters of 
the Zuider Zee are some of the things to be observed and in 
terpreted. The Zuider Zee has much of interest when viewed 
in the light of the present great reclamation project. Map facts 
are as important as the facts of the printed page. They fr 
quently aid in the understanding and interpretation of textual 
materials. 

3y projecting such a map on the blackboard, a child car 
quickly trace its outline, indicate its rivers and its cities 
importance. Such a blackboard map may be one of a series. It 
lends itself to a variety of uses. When traced on tag board 
it may become part of a permanent collectior 

Maps of other countries lend themselves to a variety of uses. 
The next one selected (Physical map of France) is essential 


which they ar 


An interesting exposition of the efficient 
use of lantern slides in the classroom. 


By VILLA B. SMITH 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland Ohio 


in the introductory lessons on France. Projected on the black- 
board, it may be the basis of class activity. When chalk takes 
the place of pointer, the map grows before the eyes of the 
class. Lines superimposed on the projection make possible the 
development of significant ideas from a mass of map detail. 
When the lantern is disconnected, the blackboard sketch em- 
phasizes the story with startling clearness. 

While the map slide is an effective teaching tool, its efficiency 
depends largely upon the teacher who has it to use. To one 
trained ir map techniques, it has much to offer. To one with- 
out training it offers little. Effective map technique calls not 
only for the recognition of map symbols, but for their inter- 
pretation and translation into actual landscapes. The teacher 
should furnish guidance, so the child finds what the map shows 
and acquires skill in using these facts in geographic thinking. 

In many classrooms the lantern slide is a picture rather than 
a map. Pictures have universal appeal. They are a substitute 
for reality. Carefully selected, they are invaluable aids in the 
teaching of modern elementary geography. There is great 
need, however, to practice a technique which will make them 
function effectively. Such directions as “study the picture” 
or “look at the picture’ are out of place in modern class pro- 
cedure. These directions assume that the child instinctively 
knows what to look for in a picture and how to use the informa- 
tion found. The ability to read a picture is acquired only 
under careful guidance. 

Geography introduces the pupil to a strange array of new 
words, ideas and relationships. Lest it develop into a purely 
memory subject, it is necessary that these words have mean- 
ing and that they be used in developing and expressing ideas. 
That pictures put meaning into words is illustrated by the next 
slide (Fig. 2). Children in the fourth grade, when studying 
the Netherlands, are confronted with a new situation, unlike 
any with which they are familiar. With this picture before 
them, they are made to feel that they are in the Netherlands. 
Under guidance, they become acquainted with the things they 





Ewing Galloway 


Figure 2 


see and find reasons which help explain the landscape upon 


looking. 


To illustrate: Find the windmill nearest you in the picture. 


Notice the narrow road that leads from it to the other wind- 
mills in the distance. In many places there are tiny houses 
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close to the road. Do you find them? The windmills, the 
road and the houses have been built along the top of a wall 
made of earth. This wall is a dike. Since you are viewing 
the wall from an airplane, it does not appear high. If you were 
walking along the narrow dike road, however, you would be 
on the highest land in the picture and able to look down upon 
the broad green fields. The Dutch people have built the dikes. 
These broad, high walls enclose the low fields. 

Find the narrow ditch filled with water, to the right of the 


dike nearest you. This ditch is a drainage ditch. Water drains 





Figure 3 


into it through smaller ditches that cross the low land. These 
smaller ditches are plainly seen in the low land near the upper 
left hand corner of the picture. Do you find them? Perhaps, 
you can find drainage ditches crossing the low land nearest 
you. The water that soaks into the ground drains into the 
small ditches. From these, it drains into larger ones, and 
finally, into the large ditch next the dike. 

As the great arms of the windmills turn in the wind, they 
pump water. They pump it from the drainage ditch into the 
canal on the other side of the dike. Do you find the canal? 
It is the broad waterway to the left of the dike nearest you. 
From the canals, the water may be pumped into the rivers 
or carried to the sea. The low land that is drained is called 
a polder. Polders would be under water were it not for the 
dikes, the drainage ditches and the windmills. Many polders 
are planted to crops. Many are rich grass lands. 

A presentation such as this, has introduced the class to a 
number of words necessary for an understanding of the Nether- 
lands. The next slide (Fig. 3) offers a helpful device for 
checking this vocabulary. Members of the class are either 
provided with a typed list of items to be identified, or the list 
is written on the board. The list includes such words as dike, 
drainage canal, large drainage ditch, small drainage ditches, 
dike road, windmills and polders. All these are numbered on 
the slide. The child is to find the numbers that represent each 
item and to place these numbers after the proper word in the 
list. This is a check-up on a play level. It affords excellent 
opportunity to check the understanding of the landscape under 
consideration. A sketch slide of this sort can be easily and 
quickly copied by projecting on the blackboard. The ways in 
which such a blackboard copy may be used are many. They 
all add to the child’s understanding and afford opportunity to 
use words and to develop ideas. 

Vocabulary and ideas may be checked in still another way. 
An entirely different scene may be used, as is done in the next 
slide (Fig. 4). 
child’s attention to the picture. Can you tell where this 


Questions such as the following, direct the 
narrow road has been built? What reasons can you give that 
account for the dike being higher than the land you see on the 


right? What name is given this low land? How are the 
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polder lands being used? Notice the water next the dike on 
the right. Can you suggest what this water is and tell from 
where it has come? Why is the windmill close to the drainage 
ditch? Into what does the windmill pump the water? What 
would you expect to find along the dike on the left? The 
picture suggests one reason why the polder lands are good 
for dairy cows. What reason is it? What other sign of the 
dairy industry do you find in the picture? Why does the dog 
cart seem well suited for milk delivery in this land of dikes? 

A fourth grade Netherlands unit should be rich in pictorial 
aids. The few slides selected merely illustrate some of the 
techniques necessary in picture presentation. The type of pro- 
cedure outlined does not emanate from the pupil. It is part 
of the skilled technique of the teacher. It directs the child 
into the picture, introduces him to those things that are new, 
affords opportunity for him to recognize things that are familiar 
and builds ideas essential to geographic thinking. 

In pictures of high geographic quality there are two types of 
things to be recognized, (1) those that pertain to man and 
The task, 


The recognition step 


his activities and (2) those that pertain to nature. 
however, does not end with recognition. 
must be followed by that of interpretation, which calls for the 
finding of the relationships that exist between man and _ his 
natural environment. In the elementary school, interpretatior 
consists largely in finding the simple reasons that help explain 
what man is doing. 

In the next picture (Fig. 5), the child observes that the 
people live in tents and that they have flocks of sheep. He 
observes that the land in which they are living has very little 
vegetation. The sheep must eat and the scattered bunches of 
grass supply the food. Such food, however, is not plentiful 
and is quickly consumed. On that account, the flock must move 
to other feeding grounds. This constant search for new grass 
lands and food makes it necessary for the herdsmen to move 
with their flocks. When they move they take their homes with 
them. Tents are the best shelters for such people. Tents 
are light, can be easily taken down and put up, and can be 
easily carried. The wool of the sheep furnishes the material 
for the tents as well as clothing. 

Through the use of this picture, not only is the idea of a 
wandering or nomadic life developed, but such a life is directly 
related to the natural surroundings in which the people live 
Sparse vegetation is a suggestion of little rainfall. Lack of 
trees in the landscape, likewise, suggests little rainfall. From 
the picture the child concludes that in this land of little rain, 





Courtesy of Keystone View Co. 
Figure 4 
sheep raising is one type of work. He finds that this work can 


be explained in part by several factors of the natural environ- 
ment. This picture has been the basis of geographic thinking, 
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Ewing Galloway 


Figure 5 


since in using its materials, the child has been able to relat 
human activities to the conditions of the natural environment 

Frequently, children are plunged into pictures, and without 
reasoning from picture materials, asked to state ideas that ars 
mature generalizations. What does this picture tell you about 
rainfall is a type of question often asked. The fourth grad 
child finds that it tells him nothing. He can guess, or cat 
make use of stock expressions which he has found generally 
acceptable when such a question is asked. What in the picture 
suggests that this is a land of little rain, would be a far better 
type of question to ask. It immediately directs the child into 
the picture and calls for recognition and use of materials that 


are there. Too frequently, questions direct the child away fron 
the picture and encourage wild guessing. 


In many desert pictures, where flat roofed houses are shown 
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the child is led to believe that such roofs are built because there 
is little rainfall. Time is not taken to develop the idea that 
in a land of little rain and little wood, a flat roof is generally 
the only sort physically possible. Such a roof is satisfactory 
since there is little water to stand upon it and cause damage. 
The roof is an expression of materials and man’s ingenuity 
in shaping them. Such a roof may suggest little rainfall, so 
also may the thick mud walls of the house and the slit-like 
windows. 

The ideas a picture suggests depend upon the background 
and the experience of the class. To city children, a picture of 
a large barn, silo and corn crib may at first suggest little. Silo 
and crib may have to be introduced and their use explained. 
With experience, such structures acquire deeper meaning. A 
silo picture comes to suggest dairying, even though a dairy herd 
is not shown. It may even suggest a growing season too short 
for corn to ripen and a winter too long and cold for dairy 
cows to feed in the open. Since pictures are but one tool in 
geography instruction, there are many ways in which infer- 
ences derived from them may be checked. There is real purpose 
in reading when picture ideas must be verified. There is a 
real satisfaction when the printed page yields ideas that check 
or supplement those derived from the picture. 

Lantern slide technique does not differ radically from that 
of other picture or map techniques. The slide places the map 
or picture before the entire group. It brings the entire group 
to the same place at the same time and easily focuses attention 
upon specific things. It provides opportunity for class activity 
in introducing new ideas, in recognizing old and in interpreting 
map and picture facts. With proper technique, it gives the child 
definite concepts. It provides means for effective guidance. 
By building vocabulary and developing ideas, it points the way 
to more purposeful reading and a clearer understanding of the 
printed page. The low cost, convenience and flexibility of the 
lantern slide commend it as a geographic tool worthy of care- 


ful consideration. 


Complete Learning Through Visual 


Aids in Physics 


By O. S. ANDERSON 
Central High School, Fargo, North Dakota 


HAT I have to say does not pertain entirely to the 

subject of physics, for we know without question 

that physics is not the only subject for which there 
is a need for a more complete learning. Today many gaps 
are left in our presentation of subject matter. The individual 
student is left to conjecture for himself. It is not the fault 
of educators nor of any one particular group, but rather because 
there is more to learn and society demands more to be learned 
Now, to fill in these gaps and to teach more readily this 
matter which is being omitted, there is one solution—greater 
efficiency through the use of visual aids to cover more thor 
oughly a greater amount of work. There are some things 
which can be taught in a few minutes with the use of a picture 
while it might take a week by the regular classroom procedure 
The advantage gained by the use of visual aids cannot mucl 
longer be generally denied if we are to keep up with the 
changing world. 

We must first recognize some general outline of approact 
to the subject. The value and use of visual aids in physics as 
well as in any other subject can be guided by six essential 
points as follows: 


1. Resourcefulness of the teacher. 


A concrete account of the working of a 
carefully planned visual aid program. 


ho 


Knowledge of the use of visual aids. 


os) 


Systematic planning of each semester’s work. 

4. Knowledge of contents of visual aids to be used. 

5. Classroom situation set-up. 

6. Application of contents of visual aids to subject matter. 

A variation of method is necessary to meet this situation 
which confronts us. A teacher should no longer be satisfied 
with one single method of presentation of all phases of subject 
matter. Each unit or part of a unit may call for a different 
presentation to insure learning with a minimum amount of 
time and effort. We cannot say that one method will hold 
for all teachers. One teacher may be more effective in the use 
of one method than another. This is somewhat dependent upon 
the resourcefulness and personality of the teacher. A salesman 
must take advantage of his opportunities to say and do the 
right thing at the right time; so must the teacher select the 
right procedure. The salesman’s volume will drop in terms 
of dollars if he misses too many chances to make use of his 
individual personality and resourcefulness. We as teachers 
cannot measure in such definite values as money but we can 
ascertain to some degree teaching efficiency by the use of a 
testing program. 
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Jefore making use of a visual aid program the teacher should 
learn as much as possible of what is being done and how it 
should be done. Much time of student and teacher alike can 
be saved by making a study of present day practices. There 
are a number of sources of information where teachers can 
secure help in the orientation of a program. 

Each semester’s work should be carefully planned. This helps 
to keep the subject matter and program together. An accurate 
school calendar should be on hand to insure correct dates. 
For example, it might happen pictures would arrive during 
vacation periods, a thing which is embarrassing and inexcus- 
able. If you have the necessary materials in stock, of course 
these problems are reduced to a minimum. It is frequently 
convenient to have the number of the school week, subject 
matter, picture titles, type of picture and distributor on such 
an outline. 

The outline also tends to keep the work systematically 
organized for the use of pictures. Lack of organization leads 
to a waste of motion in the use of visual aids. It may lead to 
false conclusions of its worth as a teaching aid. It may even 
go so far as to keep the teacher from any further work in 
this direction. Setting up this program may seem to some 
as a lot of extra work the first year or two, but after that 
it becomes a matter of routine, especially with those pictures 
you decide to adopt for permanent use. 

In the planning of the program and the continuation of its 
improvement, caution should be taken not to go too rapidly. 
Try out various pictures and fit them into the course of study. 
Pick out several the first semester through the title and 
description if no better way is possible. In the semesters which 
follow, look for units where the text should be supplemented, 
community needs satisfied, or where technique can be improved. 
For example, there are parts which require motion. How 
can you teach motion properly when all the objects are 
standing still? How can you teach properly the characteristics 
of the moving electron which is invisible? How can you teach 
properly electrolysis when you cannot show what is going 
on inside the solution? How can a power plant be studied 
properly when such parts as the generator, turbine, boiler 
are enclosed? How can you teach color under the subject 
of light without the use of color? Hundreds of other examples 
might be enumerated, but it is hardly necessary as this is 
sufficient to make us conscious of the possibilities of improving 
our present day instruction. 

A teacher should by all means know thoroughly the content 
of any picture to be used in class. For example, before cor- 
rectly using a picture one should be able to determine if it is 
fitted for a purpose of motivation, review, information, proj- 
ect or the like. These are facts which should be known when 
planning the program. Again, there are questions you may not 
be able to answer accurately unless you have made use of the 
picture for several semesters. One picture which may look 
equally good to you for either a purpose of introduction 
or review may prove to be much more effective as a review. 

The teacher must be responsible for the building up of the 
situation to make use of a picture. The students should be 
led into the situation through their own curiosity carefully 
guided by a well planned program. Care should be taken to 
keep away from formalism in classroom procedure. 

The purpose of showing the picture determines the procedure 
following the showing to the class. If it is informational, an 
informational test can be given. If it is preparing for the 
field trip, the trip should follow. If it is answering a problem, 
the application should be made. If it is supplementing an 
experiment, the connection should be clearly explained. 

Now we are ready to consider a visual program in physics 
mentioned previously. You will notice at the bottom of this 
sheet a listing of the various purposes to which these pictures 
have been found most effective. 
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In preparation of field trips—Coal to Electricity. 

Directly in connection with experiments—Beyond a Microscope, 
Refrigeration, Wizardry of Wireless. 

Motivation—Revelation of X-Ray, Compressed Air, Hot Air 
Heating, Energy of Sunlight. 

Supplement to the text or to show application—Metric System, 
Gears, Friction, Liquid Pressure, Strength of Materials, 
Efficiency, Heat, Steam Power, Four-Stroke Cycle Engine, 
The Ear, Light and Vision, How to See, Light. 

Review—Behavior of Light, Magnetism, Principles of Currents 
Sound, Induced Currents, Heat and Light from Electricity 


We will now turn to the individual merits of some of these 
pictures. Among the 16mm motion pictures there are a good 
many parts which could be used several times for different 
purposes if they were in stock. Most of these will be taken 
on the assumption of having them available for but a day or 
two. The still pictures are exceptions to this since they are 
in stock. 

The Metric System is a 35mm still film which is helpful 
in the teaching of the metric units of measurements because 
of the many explanations of the derivative prefixes and 
suffixes use in the metric system. It leads to a quicker and 
better understanding of this system of measurement which 
it seems necessary to introduce with the science of physics. 

Gears is a still film which brings in pictures of all kinds of 
wheel and axle applications. This gives the student a better 
idea of the many uses of this machine. The picture can take the 
place of reports by students of their observations which might 
mean less to some people in class. A few additional examples 
can be given after the picture is shown if the students wish 
to do so. The students become more interested in the subject 
of machines and likewise the problems which belong to 
machines. A noticeable increase in the interest of working 
problems pertaining to machines is evident after making a 
study of this picture. 

Friction is a subject which can be defined and discussed 
in class but not nearly so well as when the class can see 
numerous examples in pictures. The still film Friction brings 
numerous good examples and shows both the advantages and 
disadvantages of friction. 

Liquid Pressure shows a number of practical applications 
to the student. The class can work out, as a group, problems 
shown in this slide with a picture accompanying them. This 
gives a realism and practical angle when associated with some- 
thing the student can see while working the problem. 

The 16mm motion film on Compressed Air can be used 
effectively for the purpose of supplementing class discussion of 
the application of compressed air. It adds interest to the subject 
which might otherwise be passed with little notice. I do not 
use an equally good film entitled Air Pressure because |] 
have the apparatus to show as effectively the demonstration 
on air pressure. 

Strength of Materials shows many pictures of its importance. 
This picture supplements for the student a good many inter- 
esting observational facts which would be otherwise overlooked. 

Hot Aw Heating is a good film from which to teach air 
currents. Convection currents are invisible to the eye and 
rather difficult to teach except where one might use colored 
liquids or ribbons or the like. This picture traces clearly 
air currents in rooms and affords an easy and quick way 
of study. 

Energy and Sunlight is a film which is rather elementary 
for physics but nevertheless can be used very nicely to study 
the transformation of energy. 

The still film Magnetism is a good review because it covers 
in a series of pictures rather completely the subject of mag- 
netism. It does not show anything new, but since the subject 
of magnetism is covered in a short time it forms a quick way 
of going over the material. 














Heat and Light from Electricity is a filn 
generally the subjects of electri 


which covers 
circuits, conductors and 
insulators, light and heat. One might conclude from this that 
it would be a good film to buy, for it would be possible t 
use it at several different times. It also appears as if it might 


be a good review or introduction film. I have not used it 


enough to determine under what procedure it might be most 


effective, but it apparently is a good teaching film 

A film entitled Behavior of Light is an excellent review film 
on the general subject of light as taken up in the high school 
physics course. Better results will be found if this is used 
after the subject of light has been covered. This picture contains 
too many parts which are not within the grasp of the student 
before the study of light. This would make an excellent filn 


to have in stock and use as the various parts of light wer 


studied. 


Let us now go to an outline of the procedure in making 


use of a picture in the classroom. For instance, when th 
following problem is reached, How may water be changed t 
a gas without boiling?—the experiment in the manual o1 
electrolysis can be studied as to objective and apparatus. Thi 
apparatus which is ready to be used is connected to the electric 
current. The student sees the formation of the gases in the tw: 
tubes. The volume of the gases is noticed and the standard 
tests for oxygen and hydrogen are applied. The discussio1 
finally leads to the question, What goes on inside the solutio1 
to cause this formation? Here the 16mm silent picture entitled 
Beyond the Microscope can be used to a decided advantage 
This picture shows by a series of moving diagrams the attra 
tion of hydrogen ions to the cathode. There they give up their 
charges and become hydrogen gas. The negative SO, radicals 
pass to the anode where they are united with water molecules 
to form more acid, and oxygen is liberated. Only the part of 
the reel which pertains to this action is used. The class now 
turns to answer the questions in the manual. If questions aré 
asked regarding the picture which indicate it had passed too 
rapidly the picture can be shown again. In this particular cas¢ 
it gives the student a moving picture of what goes on inside 
of the solution. This picture when used with groups as 
described above has shown improved understanding of th 
process of electrolysis over groups not having used the pictur 

A second situation where a film has proved to be of decided 
help is in a field trip to the power plant. The class period 


can be opened with the question by the instructor, wheré¢ 


1 


could we go to see as many as possible of the applications of 


what we have studied thus far in physics? After a_ short 
discussion the power plant becomes the center of interest 
because there we can find good examples of mechanics, heat 
and electricity. The class is then given a list of questions 
and a diagram of the plant. They look this over and ask 


questions about the material handed out. During the time they 
are looking over these materials the projector is brought int 
une room ready to be used. The instructor then makes the 
explanation that since it is difficult to hear, the plant rather 
intricate in construction and parts cannot be seen, it is 
necessary to study the power plant through the motion pictur 
before making the journey. The picture entitled Coal to 
Electricity is shown which explains a typical steam power 
plant divided into four parts as to function. It also shows 
what goes on inside of the turbine, generator and boiler. T] 
class takes as much time as the period will permit to discuss 
the journey to the plant. The next day the power plant 
observed through the guidance of the engineers who have a 
full plan of the instructor’s objects. The day after the journey 
questions regarding the plant are discussed briefly followed 
by a written test. Students in classes so conducted have a1 
excellent attitude toward a field trip and show a good under- 
standing of the applications of the principles involved. 


How does a radio work? In answer to this question a demon 
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stration is made by connecting up a galvanometer, batteries, 
reverse switch and tube. The galvanometer gives various read- 
ings under the different hook-ups from which conclusions can 
be drawn as to the effect of grid, plate and filament in the 
tube. Still the student is left without a clear and permanent 
picture of the electronic action inside of the tube which causes 
these results. Since it is impossible to see the electron and 
its action, it still remains an abstraction in the mind of the 
student. By bringing into this demonstration the first part of 
the second reel of the picture entitled Wizardry of Wireless, 
this can be clearly explained to the student. This motion 
picture shows the electron emitted by the hot filament, attrac- 
tion of the electron by the positive plate, and the control of 
the electron by the grid. This cannot help but leave on the 
mind of the student a permanent impression which is clear 
and definite. Of course this can be drawn on the board and 
thus explained, but still you are using a stationary picture 
to explain some thing which is in motion. 


Sound pictures and the opaque picture have not been left out 
intentionally but rather because of the limited amount of 
experience with the former and the greater amount of time 
necessary to discuss the latter. 


In conclusion, let it be stated that we hope that the possi- 
bilities of visual aids have just been touched and that we 
are on the threshold of a new era in which learning will be 
quicker and more complete. Teachers should be encouraged 
to do more in the line of visual aids. 


Panel Discussion at the 
Detroit Visual Meeting 


A BRIEF resume’ only is possible of the panel discussion of 

“Recent Trends in Use of Cinema in Education,” led by 
John A. Hollinger, Director of’ Visualization, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. The topic, “Is the Cinema Used Effectively in 
Classrooms ?,’ was presented by J. E. Hansen, Chief Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin, whose con- 
clusions were that classroom procedures and classroom teachers 
should have conscious methods, making the motion picture an 
integral part of the lesson plan. He felt that there was room 
Gardner 
Gillen, Arsenal Junior High School, Pittsburgh, discussed the 
subject, “Is the Cinema Used Effectively in Assembly Pro- 
grams/?,” stating that a really interested individual should be 
assigned to this particular duty, that complete cooperation of 


for considerable improvement along this line. F. 


all teachers and the supervising principal is necessary and that 
problems that arise can be solved with proper care and atten- 
tion. The motion picture is used effectively in many assembly 
programs and when so used is a valuable asset in education. 
Presenting the topic, “Has Large Group Instruction by Visual 
\ids Proved Effective?,” it was the opinion of J. W. C. 
Remaley, Gladstone Jr. High School, Pittsburgh, that such 
instruction had been proved effective, that results are found 
satisfactory when problems pertaining thereto had been prop- 
erly solved. “How to Select Films and Projection Equipment,” 
vas presented by Carleton Erickson, Director of Visual 
Education, Public Schools, Greenfield, Mass., whose con- 
clusions were that carefully trained individuals should aid in 
the selection of visual materials in a democratic manner, and 
teachers called in to help after standards have been indicated. 
How May Producers Meet Demands of Education?,” was 
] 


discussed by Wm. F. Kruse, Bell and Howell Company, 


Chicago. He emphasized the desire of producers to cooperate 
stating that producers can meet better the demands of ed- 
ucation as those demands become less nebulous. 
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The Motion Picture as an Aid to Learning 


HE motion picture has been given plenty of glamour from 
T eaiscn down and it has been widely used without skilled 

technique, although its cost and short life make it the 
most expensive of modern aids. Educators too frequently have 
become such “showers” of pictures that they have lost all 
common sense in using this marvelous aid. 

We are very particular in the selection, adjustment and 
use of the still picture as a tool of instruction. We are 
not so choosey about the motion picture; in fact, the idea 
that it is a motion picture enables poor pictures to be shown 
without having had the critical inspection of the teacher who 
is to use them. There is very little value in such showings 
and considerable damage. In the pioneer use of the film 
most anything that could be obtained “free’’ and had motion 
was pushed into the school. It is an indication of growing 
up when teachers use films that have been carefully selected 
and adjusted to the lessons presented. 

The extensive experiments of Freeman, McClusky, Davis, 
Clark, Knowlton and Wood prove that the film is an aid to 
learning. While these proofs have been known for sometime, 
comparatively little of their essential findings has been ap- 
plied in the use of films in schools. 

What educational influence does the film have? The Payne 
Fund found that theatrical films have a great influence upon 
conduct, ideals and attitudes. In these respects present educa- 
tional films are weak. This does not mean that theatrical 
films would be best as teaching aids. But it does mean that 
some of their technique should not be disregarded in the pro- 
duction of educational films. 

In considering the problems of educational films, attention 
is directed to: 

1. The technique of the teacher and the attitude of the 
pupils. 

2. The film content in relation to the curriculum. 

3. The cost of the equipment and films. Free films and 
advertising material. 

4. The practices that are stalemating progress in using 


films as aids to learning. 
The Technique of the Teacher 


Does the teacher in the classroom observe the following 
procedure? If not, why not? 

1. The film must be previewed. 

No film should be shown unless it has been carefully pre- 
viewed. The preview enables the teacher to know just what 
the film has to contribute and to note those things that are 
essential for its understanding and interpretation. The pre- 
view provides opportunity to create an attitude for the picture 
and makes possible intelligent guidance in its use. 

2, The film ideas must be adjusted to the purpose of the 


unit studied. 

No film should be shown that is not a functioning part 
of the lesson unit under consideration. The fact that a 
film is interesting or free should not be the basis for its use 
in a class. It is part of the teacher’s technique to adjust 
the film to the lesson. It is ridiculous to use a fine film on 
the frog in a class studying the butterfly or a butterfly film 
when mollusks are the center of attention. 

3. The class must be prepared. 

The general relaxed and passive mind common to the 


Suggesting methods for increasing the 
effectiveness of films in instruction. 


By WILLIAM M. GREGORY 


Director Educational Museum, Cleveland Public Schools 


theatrical movie audience is most undesirable when an edu- 
cational film is used. The attitude of the class is largely 
the result of its preparation and a reflection of the standards 
set by the teacher. The pupil should be quizzical and ready 
for careful observation. He should be given opportunity to 
use the facts and ideas presented by the film. 

One method of class preparation to receive a film, is to 
use stills in lantern slide form. In this way ideas por- 
trayed in the film, are easily recognized and their import 
fully caught 

Another method is to list those things of significance that 
should be watched for and carefully observed. Often in list- 
ing items, questions are raised and the class asked to find the 
answer as the film is shown. Well directed questions create 
an interest in the film and guide observations. Most films 
are accompanied by good synopses which should be used by 
the teacher. Those are too often entirely neglected. 

4. The film must be followed by discussion and check-up. 

Check-up sheets for each pupil should be used after the 
showing. Questions of points raised by the film, should have 
careful attention. Opportunity should be given to use film 
facts in later work. 

5. The film presentation must be carefully recorded. 

A record should be kept of the films used so that at the 
next presentation of the unit, procedure may be based on 
past experience. Questions such as, “What were the most 
desirable outcomes of the film lesson?” “How were worth- 
while results obtained?” should be constantly asked and 
their answer recorded. Only through the accumulation of 
such information can a teacher hope to improve her tech- 
nique. 

Film Contents and Educational Ideals 


How closely does the film content check with the ob- 
jectives of the unit under study by the class? Is the fact 
true, that many “free” films are used solely because they 
are “movies?” The full appreciation of the value of the 
motion picture has not yet reached the place where the 
majority will reject poor materials. They do not yet know 
that it is impossible to obtain worthwhile results with low 
grade material. 

The Cost of Equipment and Films 

Free films set a false standard in cost and educational 
ideals. They form a large and extensive group which has 
a powerful and subtle influence in film showings. More 
than 200 companies supply schools with motion picture films 
advertising directly or indirectly, foods, clothing, shoes, 
automobiles, electrical appliances, refrigerators, etc. Free films 
are supplied to state universities, city school systems and 
other institutions, with a large amount of subtle advertis- 
ing material. 

One city visual organization had a large film library, con- 


sisting entirely of advertising films. Without these there 


would have been no films in this city. Later the policy 
of the city was changed. The highest types of educational 
films replaced the free films in the film library. This was 
a drastic and most necessary change. It has resulted in a 


large increase in the film use in the classrooms of the city. 
It is true that large industrial concerns have been quick 
to see the advantage of the motion picture as a subtle sales- 
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man of their product. We are indebted to many of these 
large concerns for starting our schools and teachers in the 
use of films. However, those companies that are trying t 
produce educational films should not have to compete witl 
free advertising films It is most unfortunate if teachers 
have to choose the advertising material It is an indicatior 
of the lack of educational progress in their community 

It is a questionable policy for any teacher to take school 
time to show motion pictures of an advertising type. The 
teacher should never set aside regular lessons to show at in 
termittent times and in an irregular manner, advertising ma 
terial. This is widely done because the films are free. In 
nearly all schools such material is shown under the guise of 
visual education. 

The showing of “free” advertising films in a public school 
is sure to bring strong condemnation from parents for this 
false visual instruction. For the person in charge, the “free” 
film is the easiest way, for in the pioneer work of using 
films in instruction it requires a budget which is established 
only by educating your community to the value of the film 
material for pupils. 

If the time is ever to come when the motion picture 1s to 
develop citizenship, aid in correct living attitudes, and give 
training for jobs, we must begin to use better films with mors 
intelligence. Every advertising film shown as a _ lesson, 
weakens confidence in the school as an educational center 
A school purge of free films would benefit the progress of 
educational films. 


Practices that are Stalemating Progress of Educational Films 


1. Commercial and University Extension Circuits. 


Small schools that do not own projectors or films, are 


supplied by subscribing to commercial or university circuits 
which supply both projectors and films. These circuits supply 
schools with a variety of films for a price at designated 
times. These films are for one day’s use. This method of 
supplying educational, industrial and advertising films for one 
day’s quick showing, is questionable as the time and circuit 
are inflexible, and the pictures are not integrated into any 
education lesson or program. The material is not previewed 
by the teacher before showing, nor are the groups prepared 
in any way for its intelligent use. Where this service 1s 


used, the plea is that its cost is small and it is best 


tainable. It is time that these organizations put more effort 
in having their films adjusted to a modern school program 
and that they employ spot bookings, so that schools may us¢ 


films at the opportune time and for the frequency required 


2. Poorly Trained Visual Education Directors 
visual aids in 


To carry forward a modern program 


a larger school requires a person who has the mechanical 
ability to operate machines, the energy to carry torward 
definite plans, a working knowledge of the rious coursé 


of instruction and the technique of using modern aids Phe 


‘cati 1 wit! | 
application of all aids to learning should be done with su 


a technique that worthwhile results are obtained Ir 


some schools the motion picture has become 
no attention given to other helpful aids 


In one high school where a large number 





used, analysis shows that about 50 per cent art 
and the remainder governmental, propaganda, and educa 
tional. In this school, films are not well timed or adjustec 
to any particular course, They are simp! shown.” The 
person in charge of the visual materials, all too frequently 
does not know the film content There is no class intro 
the film. There is no check-up. With such cor 


ditions prevailing, skillful educational use of the film 


duction te 


1 


impossible. Such practice results in considerable damage t 


the real value and effectiveness of the motion picture for 
educational uses 


3. Operators of Machines are Untrained 
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It is true that a 16mm projector requires but little skill 
and care in its operation. All too frequently the teacher lacks 
To remedy this defect on the part 
of the teacher who needs this training, movie clubs, photo- 


both, and difficulties arise. 


graphic clubs, operators clubs, etc. are formed among the 
high school boys. These boys are trained to operate the 
machine. Upon receipt of films, the boys acting as operators, 
go to various classrooms at the appointed time and show 
the films. The weakness here is that emphasis is upon the 
projection and the showing, rather than the content of the 
picture. 

Let each teacher become skilled with the simple projector 
and really train pupils to project pictures under careful super- 
vision. Let pupils use a projector but attempt no repairs or 
adjustments. The final result should always be, that the 
teacher has the film projected to her class at time desired. 

4. The Sound Film. 

Too many teachers think the sound pictures will do the 
job of teaching for them. This is far from the real con- 
dition as the sound picture requires all of their skill in its 
use, or it is a misfit. The motion picture with sound is 
particularly adapted to some specific lessons, and is not as 
flexible as the silent picture. 

The sound film needs far more careful consideration be- 
fore being put into a course of study, than the silent film. 
First, because the sound film is more expensive, and also be- 
cause its vocabulary is frequently too difficult for the pupil. 
New words are not properly introduced or emphasized and 
frequently the talk is too rapid, particularly in the American 
films, for clear comprehension by pupils. Perhaps the Brit- 
ish Gaumont film, “The Amoeba,” is the best example of a 
clear voice properly spaced. 

5. Poor Adjustment of Film Material to Instruction. 

The educational use to obtain worthwhile results is the 
real test of any aid to learning. Any plan for using motion 
film must have as its basis a curriculum in which the film is 
necessary in presenting some of the fundamental ideas in the 
units studied. Many schools present films for various units 
but films geared to the various subjects are yet to be pro- 
duced In biology, such film presentation as the “Lung 
Fish” is an almost perfect sound motion picture for the high 
school class. In elementary geography, Lowell Thomas’ pre- 
“The Work of the River” 
by Erpi is adapted to college physiography. 


sentation of Colorado is excellent. 


rhe time has arrived in the use of educational film to make 
a careful appraisal and adjustment of the material for class 
use. 


Some Standards for Motion Pictures for Instruction 


1. The film should give clear and truthful ideas of the 
subject matter at the grade level shown. All films for all 
grades’ No, never! 


2. All titles and comments should be simple, accurate and 


fully within the comprehension of pupils at the class level in 
vhich it is used 

3. Titles and comments should contribute to clear ideas of 
subject matte: Music and wisecracks when used to elimi- 
nate monotony should be ruled out of all school films. 

4 There should be a worthwhile, understandable con- 
tinuity If the sequence of events, processes or stages is 
not clear, the film is not suitable. The continuity should be 
clearly within the comprehension of the child at the grade 
level used. In elementary schools, close-ups of events, stages, 
processes, or central idea objects should be frequent and 
simple. In elementary school films, one central idea or 


object should occupy the film. 


The motion and changes of scene, time and place should 
be easily comprehended by the group. Unless there is a dis- 
tinct reason and advantage for motion in the film, a motion 
picture film is out of place as an aid to learning. 


(Continued on page 255) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Teaching of Wild Life Near Home 


N my travels with camera and flashlight in the 

woods and fields near home I have found that 

Mother Nature has been kind, and that all of her 
little subjects found there have been more than willing 
to pose for me. Night is the most interesting time for 
nature photographs if one wishes to have thrills and 
pictures that are considered by most people as im- 
possible to obtain. All girls and boys of school age 
have the hunting instinct. With a little coaching this 
can be of great help in the schoolroom. On their hikes 
on week-ends and during summer vacations the chil- 
dren may learn much of the great out-of-doors, and 
with a little patience can secure many interesting and 
helpful pictures for later use in the classroom. 

When a child, while on some trip, is able to secure 
a nature picture of a little wild friend, he is always 
ready and willing to show it and to tell how and where 
it was obtained. After making a study of the subject 
he is able to explain the value which he and others may 
derive from it. 

Four phases of hunting must be employed in the 
photographing and study of any outdoor subject: (1) 
where and how to find the subject; (2) how to photo- 
graph it; (3) what its values are to mankind; and 
(4) its natural habits. The last two may be covered 
in the form of composition and thus may aid us, by 
combining English and Science, in advancing our 
modern integrated program. The first is a matter of 
research, while the act of taking the picture is the 
most thrilling phase, giving an opportunity to display 
and develop initiative, ambition and patience. 

Most people have the idea that it is impossible to 
make a systematic study without expensive equipment. 
On the contrary, I find that it is easy to take good 
pictures with a small box or folding camera. Science 
of today has developed fast films with a wide working 
latitude and also special lighting equipment that makes 
it possible to photograph difficult subjects day or night. 
It takes very little study or preparation to be able to 
reap a harvest of helpful information while studying 
wild friends with the aid of a camera. Besides it gives 
a thrilling experience and a wonderful satisfaction of 
doing something most people think impossible. 

Many schools have their own camera or nature 
clubs that foster the nature work. The combination of 
the two can soon build up a library of pictures of wild 
friends photographed on their trips into the woods 
and _ fields. 

One of the easiest subjects to start with is the 
flowers with which they are all acquainted. It should 
be remembered that a collection of flower pictures 
never wilt ; while bouquets of flowers themselves would 
soon disappear. 

A picture of a bird or a flower, without some 
knowledge of what it is and what good it does, is 
rather lost but the owner who is able to explain dif- 





An abstract of the author’s lantern slide pres- 
entation of his work in nature photography. 


By FRANK S. GEHR 
Naturalist and Lecturer, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ferent phases of the life of the subject has the satis- 
faction of accomplishment never before realized. 

It must not be forgotten that the camera has but 
one eye and gets only two dimensions in the picture— 
width and height; while we have two eyes and get 
three dimensions—width, height and depth. That fact 
alone will produce views different than we see them 
with our naked eye. Not only that, but a camera used 
at the waist level will give a different view-point 
than that which we get ourselves at eye level. Art 
work may be utilized to a great extent to secure cor- 
rect balance and composition in a picture. By that I 
mean a picture that is pleasing to look at and regard- 
less of how many times seen will hold your attention. 
A beautiful photograph is not always something beau- 
tiful being photographed, but something photographed 
in a beautiful way. The correct lighting on many 
subjects, not in themselves beautiful, will produce an 
effect making the picture pleasing to the eye. This 
should be studied as much as possible in order to 
secure desirable picture results. 

Let us, consider a few of the pictures that lie within 
easy reach of us, Take for instance the skunk cabbage. 
Seldom do people consider it as a flower, let alone as 
a cannibalistic plant that devours insects. We know it 
as a big leaved plant that we are able to see all summer. 
When it first comes up thru the ground, at times thru 
the snow, as our first spring flower, we find nothing 
but a beautifully colored spathe containing a fleshy 
spadix covered with its small flowers. Then down in 
the bottom of that spathe is a poisonous liquid and 
the insects crawling down on the inside become drowned 
in the liquid and through chemical reaction are as- 
similated by the plant itself. Also, in the spring of the 
year, we have that curious little songster, the spring 
peeper, our tree frogs which are trying to tell us with 
their bell-sounding peeping that spring is here. Again 
the opossum, our only represenative of prehistoric mam- 
mals, has come down thru the ages by employing a 
well-known trick. When found in the woods at night 
we soon find that they are rather tame, can be ap- 
proached very closely and a beautiful picture taken by 
employing the photo-flash lamp. 

When taking a picture at night the camera is focused 
on the subject and when all is ready the shutter is 
opened, the bulb flashed and the shutter closed, the 
bulb giving about one half-million candle power being 
sufficient light for proper exposure. 

You may wonder how I locate my subjects at night. 
I use what I call a “Magic Beam’’—the light shaft of a 
big flashlight. By using the five cell light I am able to 
locate many subjects at a long distance from me and 
then by using a flash lamp I am able to secure the 
pictures I am after. I specialize in night photographs 
because those are the ones that seem to give me more 
thrills and enjoyment. Of course, we have an entirely 
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different form of wild life on the move at night than 
we have during the day, and much harder to find. Som 
of my night pictures have been taken by setting the 
camera and lighting outfit before dark and then wait 
ing, sometimes for several hours, until the subject is 
in the proper position to photograph. At other times | 
prepare and set an automatic device which lets the 
animals take their own pictures while I use anothe: 
camera in some other locations. 

A small set can be made and assembled in the class 
room on the top of a table and with proper lighting, 
subjects like the frogs, toads, salamanders, moths and 
butterflies can be placed in the set and photographed 
seemingly in their own natural habitat, Study has to 
be made to enable a class to prepare the proper setup 
for each subject they intend to photograph in this way 
The subjects for this kind of photographic art can be 
gotten on field trips by individuals or small groups. If 
properly cared for no harm can come to the different 
sujects found. 


The Motion Picture as an 
Aid to Learning 


(Concluded from page 253) 


6. A film should be up-to-date and accurate in its sets 
Modern scenes should have up-to-date apparatus. Present 
street scenes should have people in the present style of 
dress, modern automobiles and other appliances. The inten- 
tion of Safety films frequently miscarries, because of ridicu 
lous over-dramatized situations. Historical themes should 
have the touch and tempo of the times—“The Plainsman,” 
16mm, has too much tempo. 

7. What attitude will this film create? 
upon class group. 


Consider its effect 


8. The photography of a film is of paramount importanc: 
Its artistry and perspective ought not be sacrificed in any 
manner. Clearness of the action and its intent should easil 
register with the group. 

9. Each film must be accompanied by a synopsis of still 
pictures and comments that reveals the exact contents and it 
nature. The suggested lesson plans should aid the class 
“Maid of 


Salem” is a good model of the guidance sheets needed. 


work. The material issued to accompany the 


Have the Teacher Test and Judge the Film 


The time has passed when the teachers and pupils go 
the auditorium to be shown films without very much regard 
as to the content of the film, except as it touches in a broad 
way some school subject. This was pioneer visual education 
and very bad technique on the part of any visual educator 
It should not continue. There should be an effort by eacl 
school executive to aid the teacher to judge the film to be 
used. Some schools prepare a schedule of film lessons for 
an entire semester, but only after the films have been selected 
by the teachers. In a large school system all films should 
be tried in an experimental school before becoming part 
of an organized school curriculum. Screening of films 
a committee is not enough, it’s better to try out each filn 


1 


with a group of pupils under normal school conditions 


The Motion Picture Made by the Educator 


A significant movement is the taking and projection of the 
motion picture by the pupils and teacher. Teachers are not 
trained directors but it is possible, with a little practice 


for them to record on the film, valuable activities for the in- 


; 
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terpretation of their locality or show some special training. 
The simple motion picture camera and its technique is well 
within the skill of any teacher. It does require a new type 
of thinking to produce the results and obtain essential 
material. 

One school made motion pictures of its various activities. 
These were titled, edited, and served as a splendid means of 
bringing together all interests of the school. The cost of 
This should be 
only a beginning in the use of the motion picture camera. 

It is not too expensive to utilize the motion picture in an 
effective manner, but the teacher or operator must do more 
than take snap shots. 


this was very easily met by their exhibition. 


Ideas must be clear and some simple 
technique must be mastered before results become worth- 
while. 

It would be an exceedingly profitable investment for’ some 
of our great Educational Foundations, to apply their funds 
to a school situation where films might be made and used by 
teachers under some of the conditions outlined, so that the 
entire country might benefit by the experience. 

Our schools have hardly commenced to use this new and 
powerful means of communicating ideas and giving experiences 
in the mass. The needed technique will develop where the 
school will experiment with films. If schools are to give 
ideas of the world in which the pupil lives, what better way 
than with excellent pictures? Many of the problems of ad- 
justment to work would be easier, if clear ideas of the work 
could be brought vividly to the pupil by this powerful med- 
ium. Few pictures attempt to do this, but motion pictures 
can be produced full of enthusiasm for work, creating right 
attitudes and providing ideas that help in this muddled world. 

In our beginning schools, there is need of simple habit- 
forming pictures with clear ideas and simple vocabulary of 
few words. Our present educational pictures are out of 
place below the fourth grade. This is a wide field waiting 
the skilled hand of an educator who is master of the picture 
art and the psychology of child development. This aid to 
learning will speed the early learning of vast numbers of 
pupils who learn slowly from the printed word. 

lo make the motion picture function as an essential aid to 
learning the producer and the educator must do some new 
thinking and act with more courage along these lines: 

1. An understanding and application of the modern tech- 
nique in the use of the motion picture in the classroom. 
The teacher needs this opportunity. 

2. The educator should try to clearly prescribe what 
is needed in the classroom in sound pictures—these definite 
prescriptions should be used by the professional motion pic- 
ture producer to obtain results. 

3. A cheaper, more durable, simpler projector, free of 
gadgets and low in light’ cost. 

4 Large quantities of selected and organized film, to 
follow the development of subject matter. These films must 
be ready for use and just as effective as a modern text book. 
All films must be far cheaper than any at present. 

5. There must be more organized courses in colleges and 
universities to give the careful training that so many teachers 
need to develop their appreciation and skill in the field of 
using, not showing pictures. Not so much training in the 
mechanical skills but more understanding of the educational 
technique necessary to create ideas and develop attitudes. 

6. A combined action by educational authorities to pre- 
vent just “showing” film, to eliminate “free advertising films,” 
to break up the rigid circuits, to use definite film lessons as 
part of the daily school routine and to employ a modern 
technique in the mass education of adults. 


7. To convince producers of excellent pictures that the 
educational needs are becoming as important as the motion 
picture theatre. To make easily available in 16mm _ such 


classics as “Louis Pasteur,” “Little Women,’ “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and others 
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The Educational Screen 


Training in the Operation of 


Sound Projectors 


N January, 1936, there were over ten thousand 

motion-picture projectors in use in the schools 

of the United States. Evidence, at least in Ohio, 
indicates that there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of projectors in the schools since that time. 
This increase in the use of motion pictures in the 
schools brings with it a variety of problems. First, 
and most important, is the way in which films are to 
be used for educational purposes. Another problem 
of major importance is the training of teachers in the 
techniques of the operation of these projectors. With 
a view to discovering practical techniques for teach- 
ing projection with a minimum of time and effort, the 
writer carried on the service study here reported. 

One of the objectives in a six-weeks summer course 
in visual instruction recently given at the Ohio State 
University, was training in the skills of the opera- 
tion of a projector. A 16-mm. silent motion-picture 
film showing the operation of a silent projector had been 
made at Ohio State University for such a purpose. 
Similarly several glass slides had been made to teach 
some of the skills. The film was approximately 150 
feet in length and showed the projector being taken 
out of the machine leveled, switches ad- 
justed and electric cord attached, lens and aperture 
cleaned, speed regulated, film threaded into the pro- 
jector, rheostat adjusted, focusing, and framing. The 
slides showed the threading of four popular makes of 
sound projectors, the optical system of a projector, 
and a number of slides showed sound and silent film 
and types of film damage and splicing. The latter 
were made by enclosing samples of the film between 


case, the 


two cover glasses. 

The above film was shown without comment early 
in the summer at a regular meeting of the class. The 
slides were shown later in the course, also in a regular 
class session, and were accompanied by a discussion, 

Each member of the class of seventy-five members 
who had never run any type of projector or who had 
run a silent projector and wanted to learn to operate 
a sound machine was given an opportunity to manipu- 
late one of the two sound projectors used. In all, 
sixty-two members of the class were given training, in 
some cases on one machine, in other cases on both 
makes. The system found most successful was to have 
the individuals appear for instruction at fifteen-minute 
intervals. In arranging the schedule, a paper bear- 
ing the fifteen-minute time intervals was _ passed 
through the class and each person signed for the time 
when he could appear for training. Although coming at 
fifteen-minute intervals, each person stayed thirty 
minutes. During the first fifteen minutes he would 
watch the person who preceded him thread, start, and 


A practical procedure for preparing teachers 
in the use and care of such equipment. 


By LLOYD L. RAMSEYER 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


adjust the projector and rewind the film. During the 
last fifteen minutes he would perform the activities 
while the next person observed. The instructor added 
explanations and suggestions as they seemed to be 
needed. 

We discovered ‘that individuals differ greatly in 
their ability to learn these operations. However, most 
persons could perform them with considerable facility 
at the end of the thirty-minute lesson. 

Those who felt a desire for a second lesson were in- 
vited to return for it, The term was drawing to a close, 
however, and only a few availed themselves of this 
opportunity. Judging by these individuals, it seemed 
that the skill was retained quite well over the period of 
about two which intervened between lessons. 
However, the number returning was too small to 
generalize concerning the retention of the skill. 

At the close of the term a paper and pencil test 
was given on the operation of projectors. Results 
tabulated below relate only to the 46 persons who had 
not previously operated any type of motion-picture 
projector, had received the training, and took the final 
test. 

1. Draw the threading of the film in either of the 
above drawings. 


weeks 


The questions and results follow. 


One of the drawings was poorly made, decreasing 
the validity of the result. It was felt that more stu- 
dents could have threaded the machines correctly than 
were able to trace in the threading. Ten of the 46 
traced the threading without an error. It is doubt- 
ful whether this was a valid test of the ability to 
thread a projector. 

2. List three of the most important precautions 
which should be taken in threading a projector. 

Precautions which were most frequently mentioned 
and the per cent of those mentioning each: 

a. Be sure that the sprocket teeth fit into the per- 
forations of the film—100%. 
20/ 


b. Be sure that there are loops—93% 


c. Try the machine by hand before turning on the 


motor—17%. 
d. See that the film is properly fitted into the aperture 
groove 15%. 


e. Be sure that a sound film is not used on a silent 
pri ject IT —13%. 
3. List the steps which you would take in starting 
and adjusting a projector after it has been threaded 
Steps mentioned most frequently and the per cent 
mentioning each were: 
Te eee 93%, 
b. Focus projection lens 
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ee Pee er rere ee ss 
d. Adjust volume control ....... io a me 
ee ere . 34%, 
f. Check threading to be sure it is 

iA Wea Sab wsccioegede sees 39%, 
g. Regulate speed ........2.0. a 
DB COE nn eirctatadewswes ff 


4. Label the following parts on one of the proje 
tors sketched above. 
3elow, the per cent correctly labeling each part is 


shown: 
PE. bndievssenpeneeneenecue pe 78°, 
PUIG WONG. 6 oss cvndeseeirivases 98°, 
_ Sewer rey Serre ee , 8%, 
oo Sf ae rerere rrr rere . 7, 
a eh Pere reer error 78%, 
re ee ee ee 93%, 


5. In what respects does a sound film differ from a 
silent film in construction? 

a. Sound film has only one row of 

OOTIOUREIONS 2... cc cecess 


b. Sound film has sound track on one 


The remainder of the test was for the purpose of 
getting criticisms of the methods used and suggestions 
for improvement. 

6. Discuss briefly your reaction to the effective 
ness of the use of the motion picture and lantern 
slides which we used as aids in teaching the opera- 
tion of projectors. 

Twenty-two per cent thought that the aids wer 
effective, 17 per cent thought that they were of some 
help, 20 per cent thought that they were of little or no 
help, while 41 per cent did not make their position 
clear. Several persons mentioned that they would 
have helped more if they had been showed more than 
once. The general opinion seemed to be that the 
pictures were much inferior to actual manipulation as 
a teaching technique. Students seemed to feel that 
if the motion picture had been shown more than once, 
with comments, and after they had manipulated the 
machines, it would have been more effective 

7. Considering the number of individuals to bi 
trained and the time available in which to do thi 
work, criticize the method used this summer in teach 
ing the operation of projectors. 

Fifty-nine per cent thought the method satisfactory, 
17 per cent thought it satisfactory but gave sugges 
tions, 20 per cent did not commit themselves but gave 
suggestions for improvement, and 4 per cent did not 
reply. The most general criticism was that more time 
should have been provided for practicing the newly 
acquired skill. A few seemed to think that the instru 
tor should have given more verbal explanation during 
the course of the lesson of the reason why the mach 
ine should be operated in a certain way. 

8. Do you feel that the instruction which you hav 
had this summer in operation of projectors has been 
of any practical value? If so, in what way? 


Eighty-nine per cent said the instruction was of 


value, 9 per cent did not reply, 2 per cent, one in 
dividual, said that it was of no practical value. Ways 
mentioned in which it was valuable included, (a) stu 
dent expected to use the skill in the classroom, (b) 
gained familiarity with and lost fear of projectors, 
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which one should be aware 
in manipulating projectors, 


(c) learned cautions of 


9. Do you feel that all students in a visual aids 
course should be required to learn to operate motion- 
picture projectors? 

Eighty-five per cent thought that the acquisition of 
this skill should be required, nine per cent thought 
that it should be optional while six per cent did not 
reply. 

10. Should more technical information be given 
about the operation and care of projectors? 

Thirty-three per cent said that more information 
of this type should be given, 37 per cent said no more 
was needed, and 26 per cent thought that more such 
information should be made available to those who 
want it. Four per cent did not reply. 

From the experience gained and the criticisms re- 
ceived, the writer believes that certain changes should 
be made in the methods used. He would first have 
group meetings of not to exceed twenty-five students 
in each group. At this time the machines themselves 
would be shown and demonstrated. Precautions 
which should be taken would be mentioned and some 
information given concerning the operation and care 
of projectors, The movie on projection would be 
shown, with comments. The projector from which 
the movie was made would then be examined. Ques- 
tons would be answered. The movie would then be 
shown again. Lantern slides would be used to show 
the various ways in which different machines are 
threaded, the mechanical operation of projectors, the 
optical system of projectors, types of film damage, 
and differences between sound and silent films, The 
writer believes that this could be done adequately in 
two fifty-minute periods, 

Following these group meetings, the same system of 
individual instruction would be used as was used this 
past summer. In addition, students would be per- 
mitted to practice the newly acquired skill in showing 
educational films to interested groups in the class. 

It is believed that a system such as this would make 
the student familiar with the chief general principles 
of operation of projectors, would remove whatever 
fear of projectors existed, and would make it possible 
for him, with the aid of threading and operation dia- 
grams, to operate whatever type of projector he would 
find in his school. 

The experience this past summer seems to indicate 
that the successful operation of projectors is a skill 
which is not so simple that it can be successfully ac- 
quired in only a few minutes, nor so difficult that 
each teacher cannot acquire it in a reasonable amount 
of time. A system such as the above could be used 
in training teachers in service in a school system as 
well as in connection with visual aids classes. 





We regret that the full report by Mr. Greene 
on the Detroit meeting, as promised for this Oc- 
tober issue, could not materialize in time to ap- 
[t is definitely scheduled for No- 
vember, together with complete roster of D.V.I. 
membership. 
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The Educational Screen 


NE W S AND N OTE ~ Being beief uoctations on 


. . . ] . i] . . . ] 
siquificant doings and events Mu the visas field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





French Film Contest 

Do French Films Teach French? The question is 
very simple and so is the answer. Using it as a sub- 
title to its nation-wide French Film Contest, the 
French Motion Picture Corporation, 126 West 46th 
Street, New York City has just launched a campaign 
for the dissemination of French in High Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. 

The novelty of the contest lies in the fact that very 
unlike the run-of-the-mill contest it does not require 
the participant to send in a letter of praise, for some 
product or other, but it is a lesson in French itself. 
In order to qualify for honors, the students are re- 
quested to send in the English translation of a series 
of about 50 gallicisms and idioms, which have been 
picked out of the dialogues and the textbooks of the 
French motion picture being the object of the contest. 

There is no entry charge in connection with this 
contest, Any student of French in an American High 
School, College or University is eligible for entry. 
Teachers, coaches, or other members of the faculty 
The contest opened on September 15, 
Entries 


are excluded. 
1937 and the closing date is May 15, 1938. 
received after this date will be ineligible. There will be 
two prizes consisting of trips to Paris and return 
aboard the French Line and a week stay in Paris as 
the guests of the French Motion Picture Corp. The 
judges who have selected the English counterparts to 
the 50 idioms are heads of French Departments in 
American Colleges and Universities. Their names will 
be revealed at the conclusion of this contest. 

For complete rules and details of the contest, write 
the French Motion Picture Corporation. 


Motion Picture Study Courses 

Recognizing tne motion picture as “a mass art pro- 
foundly characteristic of the present and a social 
force of growing magnitude,” Columbia University 
has established an academic division to be known as 
Film Study. The new unit, starting this Fall, will 
function through University Extension, of which 
Or. James C. Egbert is director. “It will be within 
the provinces of Film Study to further the develon- 
ment of motion picture study and appreciation, to 
irrange discussions and illustrated lectures, to present 
special showing of films to coordinate such work in 
the field of the motion picture as is now being done 
in various parts of the University and to act as a 
clearing house of information for those departments, 
and to cooperate actively with other organizations and 
groups that have similar aims,” Dr. Egbert explained. 

Film Study announces for its first year the “Motion 
Picture Parade,” a series of twenty Wednesday even- 


ings devoted to the motion picture. The course 
beginning October 27, will be given in McMillan 
Academic Theater, Broadway at 116th Street. Spec- 








ially selected films—old and new, domestic and for- 
eign, fictional and documentary, silent and sound 
will be shown at these meetings. In connection with 
each showing, a twenty-minute discussion will be led 
by an outstanding actor, director, critic, or writer of 
motion pictures. 

Supplementing this popular course, Film Study will 
offer a twenty-eight week series on the motion pic- 
ture, beginning this month, to be given in coopera- 
tion with the film Library of the Museum of Modern 
Art. It will be under the supervision of John Abbott, 
Director of the Film Library, and Miss Iris Barry, 
its curator. Experts in the movie field, including 
camera-men, cutters, laboratory technicians, and di- 
rectors, will give lectures and demonstrations for this 
restricted group. The entire course will be illustrated 
by films from the collection of the Film Library. 

5 

The School of Education of New York University 
will offer again this year its well-known course on 
“The Motion Picture: Its Artistic, Educational and 
Social Aspects,” conducted by Professor 
and other distinguished lecturers on Thursday even- 
ings in the School of Education auditorium. The 
course diseusses practical problems of schools, social 
agencies and community organizations in relation to 
films of both entertainment and educational types. 

* 

The city college division of the University of Den- 

ver is offering a course in motion picture appreciation. 


Thrasher 


History of pictures, esthetic, social and economic analy- 
sis; and the effect of motion pictures on children, will 
be studied. The class will meet once a week. 


WPA Uses Visual Aids in Safety Education 


~ 


More than 3,300,000 children have been given safety 
instruction in New York City through a Safety Ed- 
ducation project of the Works Progress Administration 
and the New York Board of Education. The project 
was placed in operation in 1934 and has continued ever 
Pupils in more than 26,700 classes in 1446 
schools have received instruction and 48,323 
stereopticon slides have been exhibited, 12,948 poster 
talks have been given, and 951 motion pictures on 


since, 
some 


safety subjects have been shown. 

Among the motion pictures shown are included The 
Bad Master, demonstrating fire hazards; Saving Sec- 
onds, which deals with street safety; and Once Upon 
a Time, fairy tale which has been adapted for safety 
lessons. 

In addition to the safety talks and demonstrations 
made possible by this project, Safety Patrols have been 
organized among pupils under regulations set up by 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools. Traffic 
on school stairs, in corridors, playgrounds, gymna- 
siums and swimming pools is directed by young patrol 

(Concluded on page 269) 
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Costume Design --- In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 
By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


OSTUME design is an interesting unit for general art classes or clothing classes in high schools. Students 
of this age not only are interested in their clothes but also they have a major voice in their selection. They 
should have some basis for choice of clothes. A series of slides like those shown below demonstrate good and 

poor use of lines for short, heavy and tall, thin people. 

1. Two costumes for the short heavy girl are shown. The first emphasizes the horizontal line. The second shows how 
much better such a person looks with the emphasis on the vertical line. 2. Two hats for the person with the round wide 
face. The first emphasizes the horizontal line while the second gives more of a feeling of height which is necessary for 
such a tace 
1 3. Two hats OF 
for the girl 
with a long 
thin face. The 
first unfor 
tunately em 
phasizes the 


long line of 


her face while 
the second 
with tl hor > 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





Asia (37 :644-648, Sept., °37) “India-Made Movy- 
ies”, by F. M. deMello. 

Although the cinema has in the main misrepre- 
sented India’s culture, it is appreciated for its at- 
tempt to banish the characteristic sadness of the 
people. The first successful Indian film was made 
in 1931; the first cartoon, in 1935; and educational 
pictures and news-reels are still for the future. 
“Sacrifice”, adapted from Tagore’s play, and “Dev- 
adasi” represented the re-action of the present gen- 
eration to the education of women to the service 
of the gods in Hindu temples. M. Bhavani, director 
of these pictures, hopes that India will repeat their 
successes abroad in the sound films, not only to 
promote international understanding, but to enter- 
In all 


India there are six hundred and seventy-five thea- 


tain and instruct in the East Indian way. 


ters, less than half being wired for sound, and about 
a hundred producing companies. 

The sound film seems to prognosticate linguistic 
unification for India. The silent film had no in- 
fluence in this direction and a commentator was 
always employed to give a running narrative of the 
plot for the benefit of illiterate audiences. Hindu 
promises to displace the other five or six language 
groups and to become the language of the cinema 
as it is understood over the most of the country. 

“The Merry Monkey” is India’s “Mickey Mouse,” 
and judging from the illustration given, we hope 
that it will be imported. Shakespeare is also en- 
joyed, however. As the harassed Indian director 
must complete ten or twelve reels in a few months, 
anachronisms do not worry him. The Hindu classics 
are here appreciated, but are not to be tampered 
with in an up-to-date form. The East Indians do 
S3ombay likes 
sociology, Bengal revels in sentiment, and the Pun- 
jab is fond of adventure. 

The make-believe of the screen is too realistic to 
tolerate kissing, hugging, or mixed dancing since 
such intimacies are not permitted in real life, or if 
they occur are best not mentioned. While the puri- 
ty of the pure is thus preserved, the producer may 
introduce loose persons to test the strength of a 
“hero”, and incidentally to enliven the plot. The 
Indian film is essentially moral in tone. The scis- 
sors of the censors are sharp, one company, at least, 


not want their Aesop modernized. 


having been forced into liquidation for this reason. 
The outstanding example is that of a picture show- 
ing the effect of the dissolute life of a mill-owner 
upon the work and wages of the laborers. 

The archeological department of the government 
and sometimes the army cooperate with producers. 
“There is unlimited wealth of film in India, in its 
past and its present, its natural scenery and its 
varied population, which still awaits intelligent 
use.” 


Science (86 :63-64, July 16, ’37) “A New Type of 
Relief Map”, by Edward L. Troxell, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Following explicit directions, here given, you will 
be able to produce a relief map of board material. 
Also, a model in plaster may be made as a by-prod- 
uct. 

“The Use of Motion Pictures in Science”, by 
Watson Davis (Page 8). Surgical operations filmed 
in color make records with more fidelity than form- 
erly. Chemical experiments with color reactions 
are captured in color as a record, and for later 
study. Softer X-rays than the ordinary variety per- 
mit the filming of the internal functioning of crea- 
tures too delicate in structure to be caught by ordi- 
nary hard X-rays. In Rochester, a woman’s di- 
High speed 
cameras, with film moving about one hundred times 


gestive process was filmed recently. 


faster than usual, are in general use in certain re- 
searches. 


The English Journal (26:374-378, May ’37) 
“The Movies in High School”, by Clifford Brag- 
don, Hawken Private School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Films are used for setting, as Roman ruins for 
the Julius Caesar play, and for motion where mo- 
tion is being taught. Movies are used at the be- 
ginning or end of a unit, as the writer finds them 
confusing in the middle of a development where 
ideas are more or less vague. In this school of 
boys, noon movies are a compromise between edu- 
cation and entertainment. It is probably a good 
policy for all schools. Interesting and significant 
work of a Photoplay Club is described fully. 


Building America (2: No. 8, May, ’37) “Movies” 

This illustrated issue, of thirty-one pages, deals 
with the evolution of the art of simulating motion 
starting with a series of stills in 1861, when the 
pictures were mounted on the paddles of a wheel, 
and by a later process were bound to the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel. 
which Leland Stanford had an engineer and a pho- 
tographer take pictures at frequent intervals as the 
horse raced, form a frieze across two pages. The 


Eighteen views of the horse, of 


steps in adaptation of the flexible Eastman film, and 
finally projection on a screen, carry the youthful in- 
dustry from an individual peep-show stage to an 
extensive communal experience starting in 1896. 
Foreign influence is considered by the authors, and 
the technique of sound production is presented in 
clear and simple steps. Music and speech synchron- 
ization with action is a big business in addition to 
actual photography since thirty-five miles may be 
the length of film actually eliminated from a single 
feature. The celluloid used in a year equals 45 
times the equatorial circumference of the earth. 
This makes 500 feature films and twice as many, 




















VICTOR MASTER Silent 
. Internationally-famous 
for finer performance and 

} Positive Film Protection. 


ys VICTOR ANIMATO- 
; i PHONE . . . World's 
most widely used |6mm 


ff Sound Projector... . 
' \ Embodies VICTOR'S EX- 
; Se CLUSIVE Film Protec- 
i tion... 3, 5, 10, 15 

F j and 30 Watt Models. 


VICTOR CAMERAS ..... 
World-renowned for reliability 






and the ultimate in ability to 


get finest movie-making results. 
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The Chinese Had 
a Word-- 


WE Have the 
Pictures for it! 


“One picture is worth ten 
thousand words,’ wrote 
the sage of old Cathay. 
He had the right idea 
about education and en- 
tertainment. It is our idea 
too, with these pictures to 
back it up 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; GOING 
PLACES; YOU CAN'T GET AWAY 
WITH IT; OSWALD CARTOONS; 
MEANY MINY MOE CARTOONS; 
MENTONE SHORTS; SERIALS; 
UNIVERSAL NEWSREELS 


And These Features 
With Many Others, 


SHOW BOAT; MY MAN GODFREY; 
THREE KIDS AND A QUEEN 


Let Us Tell You More! 
Write .. . Phone 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 














The Educational Screen 


shorts. Cartoons and newsreels are given a chapter 
in the pamphlet. The various organized attempts 
of society, as well as of this billion a year industry, 
to improve moral standards are all impartially 
treated. The booklet on the “Movies” is probably 
the best concise, yet sufficiently exhaustive treat- 
ment for any but technical purposes, that has been 
produced. 

Wilson Bulletin for Libraries (12: 17-21, Sept., 
37) “Hitch Your Wagon to the Stars! How the 
Library May Profit from the Movies”, by Maxine 
Block. 

The writer gives an account of various schools that 
have profited in the circulation of books by the movie's 
advertisement of stories filmed from books. Panels 
are furnished free by Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Maid of Salem” being among the educational sub- 
jects. 

In England, Joan T. D. Webster, librarian at 
Rochdale Public Library. projects a film when the 
children are gathered, makes a few remarks at the 
close, and then calls the attention of the children 
to a group of books, which further elucidate the 
film subject, arranged on a table accessible then 
and there, the children thus establishing a direct 
contact which is invaluable. Richard James Hur- 
ley, librarian of the Roslyn High School, New York, 
advocates a Movie Corner and the use of the cap- 
tion, “Read the Book—See the Movie.” An English 
teacher at Seward Park High School, New York 
City, says, “Miniature sets of outstanding pictures, 
reproduction of movie lots made by the pupils them- 
selves, original properties from such films as “The 
Crusader” all drew a tremendous amount of atten- 
tion from the students. A print of the Movie Book 
Corner, in Brookline, Mass., High School Library, 
shows pictures and books arranged in a most at- 
tractive manner. 

A Superintendent’s Report—*. . . of the people” 
is the title of Superintendent Frank Cody’s Annual 
Report, the first pictorial presentation of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Detroit in nearly one hundred years 
of their history. The prints, in size usually two- 
thirds of a page, or a full page, have each a brief 
legend, the whole being very informative and in- 
spirational. We venture to say that more is being 
learned from this report by the public than has 
been learned about the operation of the Detroit 
Schools from all the previous reports during the 
century. The eight subjects treated are, “The 
3asic Skills”, “The Natural World”, “Living To- 
gether”, “The Fine Arts”, “Abundant Health”, 
“Home Making”, “Trade Education and Industrial 
Arts”, “—And By Night”. 

St. Nicholas (64:39, Aug., 37) “Young Stars’, by 
Edith Winter McGinnis. 

Juveniles, and others of perennial youth, will re- 
joice that Shirley Temple has impersonated Heidi 
on the screen. Although Shirley thought that it 
would be a good thing for all the characters in the 
play to take a trip to Switzerland, only the camera 
crew went. The Swiss Alps were photographed for 
(Concluded on page 270) 
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Lower Prices 

More Desirable Subjects 
Excellent Prints Always 
Good Reels 


Convenient Shipping Material 
(Light weight, to reduce shipping costs. ) 


Our catalogue costs you nothing, send for it today. 


rental films. 


{ ) 


( ) 
School 


by 


Street and 


Eastin 16mm. Pictures 
Putnam Building 
Davenport, lowa 


Please send us, without obligation, 


We have a 


make and whether 


films for the following purposes: 


Always more for your money... . 


Eastin 16mm. Pictures 


“Headquarters for Entertainment and Educational Rental Films” 


506 PUTNAM BUILDING--DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Some school near you is already using our pictures regularly—ask them about us. 


your new catalogue of I6mm. sound and silent 


projector and wish to make use of 


Regular weekly complete entertainment programs (about 90 minutes) 
{ }) Occassional complete entertainment programs (about 90 minutes) 


{ ) Recess entertainment, or combination entertainment-educational programs (about 
35 to 40 minutes) 


Instructional films for classroom use 


Superintendent—Principal 























No matter where you formerly secured films, you’ll find our service superior. Get 
out of the old habit and into the new. It will pay big dividends in money saved, trouble free 
programs and general satisfaction. 
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fll, ways Ficst 


with the Lest/ 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


proudly announces 


the release in 16 mm sound-on-film, of 
ten outstanding entertainment features 


with Hollywood's best major stars: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, with Walter Huston, Una 
Merkel. lan Keith 


PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ, with Joan Bennett, Harry 
Richman 

INDISCREET, with Gloria Swanson, Ben Lyon, Ar- 
thur Lake 

REACHING FOR THE MOON, with Douglas Fair- 
banks, Bing Crosby, Edward Everett Horton, 
Bebe Daniels 

DU BARRY, with Norma Talmadge, Conrad Nagel, 
Allison Skipworth, William Farnum 

CORSAIR, with Chester Morris, Ned Sparks, Frank 
McHugh 


THE BAD ONE, with Delores Del Rio, Edmund Lowe 


THE LOTTERY BRIDE, with Jeanette McDonald, Joe 
E. Brown, Zasu Pitts, John Garrick 


BE YOURSELF, with Fanny Brice, Robt. Armstrong, 
Harry Green 

NEW YORK NIGHTS, with Norma Talmadge, Gil- 
bert Roland 


And Seven MUSICAL CLASSICS, produced by 
Hugo Reisenfeld: 
IRISH FANTASY, ZAMPA, AMERICANS COME 
OVERTURE OF 1812, THE GLORIOUS VAMP 


SECOND HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 
WIZARD'S APPRENTICE 


Rental Prices on Application 





Send for our 72-page rental catalog, listing and de- 
scribing thousands of 16 mm talking and silent, and 
35 mm silent films for education and entertainment. 
We sell new and used talking and silent motion pic- 
ture equipment also cameras, screens and all motion 
picture accessories. Whatever your film needs, or 
your equipment needs, IDEAL PICTURES CORPORA- 
TION CAN SERVE YOU. 














IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 East Eighth Street Chicago, Ill. 














The Educational Screen 


Current Film Releases 





A Valuable Astronomy Film 

A new film of Astronomy, Seeing the Universe 
through the World’s Largest Telescope, in five reels, 
has recently been released by Educators Film Library, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. This subject is a 
complete outline of descriptive Astronomy coordinated 
with standard text books and made especially for class- 
room use. It is also highly recommended for assembly 
and general entertainment purposes. Enthusiastic com- 
mendations of noted astronomers and educators indi- 
cate the merit and application of the film. It is avail- 
able in either 16mm. or 35mm. sound or silent versions. 


Pan American Union Produces 

The Section of Motion Pictures of the Pan American 
Union of Washington, D. C, announce that several 
new talking pictures are now available on Central and 
South American Republics for the use of schools, 
women’s clubs and other study groups, This new series, 
titled Union of American Republic Productions, is be- 
ing produced by William B. Larsen, the chief of the 
Section of Motion Pictures. The films are available on 
both 16mm. and 35mm. sound, and are loaned free of 
charge except for tranportation costs. 

The following two-reel subjects are now ready: The 
Story of Bananas, Rollin’ Down to Mexico, Native 
Arts of Old Mexico, Black Gold Beyond the Rio 
Grande, Where Seas Are Joined, Havana the Siren 
City, and Picturesque Guatemala. A 16mm, silent two- 
reel film, The West Coast of Mexico, and a one-reel 
35mm. sound film, Ashore at Panama, are also avail- 
able. There are several new films in preparation for 
release later in the year. 

It is requested that bookings for these films be made 
at least three weeks before date of showing. A choice 
of three pictures is required in case one is not available 
an alternate may be selected. 


Ernest Hemingway Spanish Film Released 
Prometheus Pictures at 1600 Broadway, New 
York City, announces the release of Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s new feature film made in Spain “The 
Spanish Earth, available on 16mm and 35mm sound- 
film for limited territories. The film was produced 
by Joris Ivens, famous Dutch director. Narrative 


was written and spoken by Ernest Hemingway. 
Story was written in collaboration with Archibald 
MacLeish and Lillian Hellman. 






An Important Historical Short 

Servant of the People, one of a series of historical 
two-reel subjects produced by Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 
is an important illustration of the educational possi- 
bilities of films not primarily designed for classrcom 
use. The film depicts the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States and the conditions which led to the fa- 
mous Federal Convention at Philadelphia in 1787. It 
visualizes the “fathers of the Constitution”, in their 
picturesque colonial dress, as they labored at their 
arduous task. The film commemorates the 150th an- 
niversary of the framing of the Constitution. 
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ex, RECESS PROGRAMS in 16 mm. Sound-on-Film 


We have assembled a large group of excellent RECESS PROGRAMS, selected with great care by 


a special committee, and available for your use on an unusually attractive rental basis. 


These half hour programs possess entertainment appeal, yet have definite instructional value. They 


are particularly recommended for classroom and auditorium use in primary and secondary schools. 
We will be glad to send an outline of these programs upon request. 


CLASSICS OF LITERATURE 
e FEATURE SUBJECTS bd 
Memorable stories from the pens of famous au- 


thors, faithfully portrayed in 16 mm. Sound-on- 
Film. 


LITTLE MEN ° JANE EYRE 

GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 

HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
KEEPER OF THE BEES 





Special Release! 
An Historical Masterpiece! 


DRAKE THE PIRATE 


Acknowledged one of the finest achievements, 
distributed in 16 mm. Sound-on-Film. A realistic 
picturization of the career of Sir Francis Drake, 
including scenes showing the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada. Historical background authentica- 
ted by Dr. Charles A. Beard of Columbia 


University. 


NOTE: With History in the making, our Travel Subjects are timely for Current Events 
study. They show past and present conditions in European and Asiatic countries. 





There are over 500 Educational 
and Entertainment subjects list- 
ed in our Catalog. Send for 
your copy today! 











New Series of Films 


A special showing was recently given by The Film 
and Photo League, New York City, of the first of a 
series of films called Getting Your Money's Worth. 
The films, one reel in length have sound commentary 
as well as a musical background. The subject matte 
deals with the frauds and misrepresentations practised 
upon the public. The films show how articles and 
commodities are tested to determine their actual value 
—and advice is given on how to guard against mis 
leading advertising statements. Technical supervision 
of the series is in the hands of Arthur Kallet, author 
of “100 Million Guinea Pigs.” 16mm sound prints 
will be made for schools and educational institutions 
The films serve a two fold purpose inasmuch as they 
educate the parents as well as the children 


WPA Film Productions 


The Motion Picture Production Division is rapidly 
becoming of increasing importance in the scheme of 
things at the WPA Federal Art Project. The Divi 
sion is made up of professional cameramen, continuity 
writers, film editors and technicians, and functions on 
the same basis of co-sponsorship as the other depart- 
ments of the Federal Art Project; that is, the co-spon- 
sor defrays the material costs. On this basis, the di 
vision is able to make films for any public tax-sup 
ported institution or government agency on any sub 
ject relative to the activities of the co-sponsor or other- 
wise. 





WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street 


Dept. E-10 New York, N. Y. 


Among the films turned out by the moving picture 
unit to date, The Technique of Fresco Painting, a 
three-reel film, illustrating the method of painting a 
fresco mural, has been shown to a number of schools, 
museums, union organizations, and various assem- 
blages throughout the country. The film was made 
under the direction of Leo Seltzer. He chose the 
mural, “The Evolution of Western Civilization,” which 
James Michael Newell executed for Evander Childs 
High School, New York City, as a basis for the film. 


The film is introduced with a picture of a Stone Age 
carving demonstrating the historical roots of mural 
painting. It ends by coordinating the art of fresco 
with modern civilization through a panoramic montage 
of industrial activities and developments of our age. 


A film on the technique of ceramics is now planned. 
The film will be built about the fountain design which 
Waylande Gregory is now in process of building for 
Roosevelt Park, Raritan Township, N. J. The foun- 
tain is being made in Perth Amboy which has long 
been the center of the ceramics industry in New Jer- 
sey. All the aspects of ceramics will be portrayed in 
the film, which also will trace the history of the art 
of ceramics and show the modern potentialities of the 
medium. 


The plans for another film on the subject of lith- 
ography, are also well under way, and several other 
films dealing with various phases of art work are 
contemplated by the Motion Picture Production Di- 
vision, 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





The Educational Screen 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Aids for the Photographer 


MATEUR photographers who wish durable tanks 
for their developer and fixing bath materials will 
find the hard rubber cases from old automobile storage 
batteries very satisfactory. They will hold over a gallon 
of liquid, and their depth, length and width are of 
such dimensions that they will easily care for the 
various types of film, such as roll, film pack, and cut- 
film. They do not crack, chip, corrode, or break 
readily. Most battery owners gladly give them away 
as an easy means of disposing of the cast-off material. 
A scheme which has proved very helpful for the 
amateur photographer consists in using a pyrex dish 
for the developing tray, underneath which the “safe- 
lights” have been placed. With the light coming through 
the tray it is possible to examine the film as it is being 
developed to determine when the process is at the right 
point for the stopping the action of the developer. A 
switch can be arranged on the floor so that the light 
can be turned on and off with the foot, leaving the 
hands free to hold the film. A switch could be located 
on the side of the bench and operated by pressing it 





TT tia t | 
SOUND FILMS 

















with the knee. Both the red and the green “safelights” 
can be placed in the device, thus making it serve for 
the various kinds of films being used. This “thru- 
vision” plan serves three definite purposes, namely, it 
facilitates the examination of the film, it prevents 
dripping the developer solution over the table between 
the tray and the light, and smearing the light and light- 
switch key with the fluid. 

A Brief Bibliography on Photography 
Photography, A Syllabus and Guide for Teacher Training; 
How to Make Good Pictures; Elementary Photographic Chem- 
istry; Cine-Kodak News; Fundamentals of Photography, C. E. 
K. Mees,—all available from 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Photography, C. E. K. Mees, 
Macmillian Company, New York City, N. Y. 
Photography, C. B. Neblette, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York City, N. Y. 
Basic Photography, U. S. Army Manual, No. 2170-5, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Elements of Photography, 
American Photographic Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Composition Simplified, Hermon Gabriel, 
Fomo Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
A Beginners Guide to Photography, Robert Goodsall, 
American Photographic Publishing Co., Boston, Mass 
Elementary Photography, Neblette, Brehm, Priest, 
Macmillian Company, New York City, N. Y. 
Practical Amateur Photography, W. S. Davis, 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. 
The Kingdom of the Camera, T. Thorne-Baker, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York City, N. Y. 
Filmo Topics, 
Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Consult—The local Photographer ; the local Drug Store; Mag- 
azines on the News Stands; the local camera shops 
See—Educational Screen Magazine, Educational Screen, 
Chicago, IIll., for the addresses of equipment companies. 
Get catalogues from—Eastman Kodak Co.; Agfa-Ansco; Bass 
Camera Co., Chicago, Ill.; Central Camera Co., Chicago; 
and others. 


A Sundial Project 


HE construction and use of a sundial can be made 

a worthwhile project in a number of different 
grades in the schools, with a number of educational 
outcomes, such as: learning to tell the time of day; 
understanding some problems connected with the rev- 
olution of the earth around the sun, and the rotation 
of the earth on its axis; changes in the position of the 
sun at different times of the day, and at different 
times of the year; about the equinoxes and solstices ; 
months of the year; changes in the length of days; etc. 
The construction of a sundial is a simple matter, and 





possible on most school grounds and recreation camps. 
The flagpole may serve as the object to cast the 
shadow. A number of stones placed in a semi-circle 
of ten to fifteen foot radius may be used to mark the 
hour divisions for the day. If the stones are painted 
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The extreme accuracy 





of precision machined 


HOLMES Projectors 


assures rock steady brilliant 
pictures at all times. 





Accurate projector speed. 





Clear toned and powerful 
sound reproduction 





Minimum annoyance to audience 
because of film breakage, illumi- 
nation failures or slow threading. 












Built with the me- 
chanical precision of 
largest _ projectors, 
yet costs no more 
than portables. 


16 mm HOLMES Ball Bearing 
—All Shaft Driven—All 
sprocket. 





Many exclusive features found only in a 
HOLMES is the reason it is favored by 


professional operators for portable uses. 


Write for latest catalog and prices. 


HOLMES ::::: PROJECTORS 


Choice of Professional Operators Everywhere 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO., 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago. 








UNIT TEACHING| 








Simplified by 
Opaque Projection 










































@ Material accumulated by 
students and instructors, in 
developing a unit of study, 
may include small objects, 
photographs, illustrations in 
books and newspaper clip- 
pings—objects too small for 
group study. Opaque pro- 
jection is the ideal aid in 
such a program, making 
graphic demonstrations 
possible. 





The Spencer Model VA 
Delineascope is a combina- 
tion instrument which will 
project lantern slides as 
well as opaque materials. 
An object six inches square 
or a six inch square of a 
larger object can be pro- OBJECT—Section of Sugar Cane 


jected in full color. PB” 
Sr aged, 


» 





A built-in fan cools the 
light chamber. A new ele- 
vating device makes it sim- 
ple to center the picture on 
the screen. Modern projec- 
tors are easy to use. JAC a 

KS 


FRas Oe 


Su 
&. ° "A \ 
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BOX LABEL Use of Sugar 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPING -Cargo Steamship 
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Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo &3 New York 
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Personal Letters direct from foreign countries; Motion and Still Pictures; Voluminous 





Supplementary Materials; Up-to-the-minute Reports, Projects and Quiz Sheets; are features of 





OUR 
SERVICE 


This season: LATIN AMERICA: 


LVIN YONS 
1937 612 L NortTu 





wice VITALIZED EDUCATION 


' Ss 
7 XPEDITION 


MICHIGAN AVE., 


FOR 
YOUR 
CLASSES 


For Details, Write at once to —! 





1938 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson's 


wi, SIMBA” (Lion) 


AFRICA 
16 mm silent educational film special 
Write for free list of films—sound or silent 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 EAST FIRST ST. WICHITA, KANSAS 














Only the Best 
1lémm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MAWSE LIBRARY 2c Ari” out 














- PICTUROLS 


— The Most Practical Visual Aid 
for Daily Lessons. 


There is no delay getting ready to show pictures when 
teachers use S. V. E. Picturols. The teacher or a student 
merely switches on the lamp of a light-weight S. V. E. Pro- 
jector inserts a Picturol and starts showing the pictures, 
changing from one pic- 
ture to the next by 
merely turning a knob. 
Picturols—short strips 
of 35 mm film — are 
available for all fields 
of study. 


Write today for the 
S. V. E. catalog which 
covers the world’s larg- 
est listing of PICTUR- 
OLS and other film- 
slides! Double-frame 
Projectorsand filmslides 
also available at low 
prices. 





S. V. E. Picturol Projector Model F. 


Write for Picturol and Projector catalogs! Address Dept. E! 


SOCIETY VISUAL EDUCATION. xe 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Lirtributorr of Virual hid 
327 $O. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


white, or whitewashed and the hour numbers painted 
on them it will be possible to read the time of day 
from some distance. The proper placing of the stones 
for the hours is simply a matter of watching the po- 
sition of the shadow from the pole “on the hour” and 
placing the stone at its proper place on the circle. Vari- 
ations in the hour markings can be made by using 
small stakes with the numbers on them; flowers or 
shrubs ; metal or concrete numbers. The greatest value 
of the project is not in the construction, but in the 
continued and proper use of it by the arithmetic, 
geography, nature study and science classes. 


Spatter Work in Color 


NE. of the interesting bits of nature study work is 

the spatter work project to stress the shape of the 
leaves as a method of identifying the trees and plants. 
This is usually done by using printer’s ink (black) 
thinned with turpentine, “spattered” from an old tooth- 
brush over the leaf and the paper. Upon removing the 
leaf, a clear section with the outline of the leaf is dis- 
covered on the paper. Some advantages of the printer’s 
ink are that it dries rapidly, does not spread or smear, 
and is permanent. Show card paints, while not fully 
meeting the requirements just mentioned, do allow a 
wide range of color. Colored paper with the approp- 
riate color of showcard paint for the spatter make 
surprisingly attractive pieces of work. If these are 
framed under glass, they make splendid decorations 
for the walls of the classroom. It will help appreciably 
to secure sharp and distinct outlines if the leaves are 
pinned closely to the paper. Ordinary pins will not do 
because they are not thin enough. The long, thin, sharp 
insect pins used in fastening the insects to their mounts 
are admirably suited to this work with the leaves. 
Pupils and teachers will have to experiment consid- 
erably to find the most satisfactory colors or paper and 
paints for this work. White paint on black paper has 
been the most popular in classes recently visited by 
the writer. 





In six years, according to Alan H. Nicol, director of 
visual education, the Buffalo schools have developed 
the use of 16mm film from none in 1929-30, to 14,605 
films. 
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Notes and News 


(Concluded from page 258) 


officers who are identified by conspicuous belts and 
arm insignia. The patrol officers are stationed at street 
intersections adjacent to schools and there they direct 
the children across the streets when traffic conditions 
are safe. 

Surveys have indicated that the majority of accidents 
to children in school occur in the gymnasium. Next to 
the gym, the stairs and corridors are the scenes of 
more accidents, with vocational shops as the third most 
dangerous location. The least number of accidents 


occur in class rooms. 


The Board of Education, which sponsors the Safety 
Education project, insists that all instruction on safety 
shall take positive form, placing the emphasis on “Do” 
rather than “Don’t.”” No horror tales such as “And 
Sudden Death” are included in the pamphlets and 
motion pictures which are distributed. 

Safety lessons include talks of the various hazards 
encountered in homes, schools, playgrounds, and streets. 


So successful has been the New York Safety Ed 
ucation project that word of it has spread to distant 
places. Inquiries have been received by project officials 
from many cities which wish to institute similar safety 
instructions. One WPA project for safety education 
established in Boston is patterned exactly after the 
New York City program. 


Classroom Moves to Rails 


The iron-horse couldn’t be brought to school, so the 
students of Spring Street School, Atlanta, Ga., go to 
Terminal Station for first-hand information on the 
locomotive and air-conditioned cars of the Robert E. 
Lee, famous train of the Seaboard Railway. The group 
shown plans to build a miniature train and railroad 

















station as part of a community life project. Similar 
scholastic tours on the Seaboard provide practical ed 
ucation in many southern cities. 


In the Rochester, New York public schools the cir- 
culation of films has increased from five films in 
September, 1930—or one film to each of the sixty 
Rochester public schools every twelve days—to fifty- 
seven films a day in March, 1936. 
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UJ SEES ALL-PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA 
16 MM SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


ALL YOU WANT IS HERE—Think 
over the things you want most in 
a 16 mm Sound Projector. In Uni- 
versal you will find record-breaking 
tone performance and brilliancy in 
screen image. Economy is the 
boast of every Universal owner. 


The advanced Universal has won 
the approval of leaders in every 
field. This ruggedly constructed, 
precision built projector embodies 
all the latest features. Throws a 
clear, brilliant image to any de- 
sired screen size and reproduces 
sound in life-like 
and true tone 
quality. 
Finger-tip con- 
trol instantly ad- 
justs amplifica- 
tion for large or 
small audiences. 
Compactly port- 
able in two carry- 
ing cases, it is 
ready for quick set-up. Complete, ready to plug in. 
Universal is low in first cost, extremely economical in 


upkeep . . . AND EASY ON FILMS. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

SOUND 

PROJECTOR 

@ 750 Watt Projector Lamp. Brilliant pictures. For all size 
reels. Heavy duty construction. Easy, simple operation. Trained 
operator not necessary. Adjustments quickly accessible. For 
sound or silent films. Full draft ventilation. Central Oiling. 
Rausch & Lomb sound optical unit. Underwriter approved. Easy 
on Film. 


AMPLIFIER 
@ Power for large or small groups. Phono or Michrophone out- 
let. Tone control. Volume control. Connection arranged 
so that error in operation is impossible. 














MAY BE 
SPEAKER PURCHASED 
@ Dynamic Type. 12-inch cone. Special ON THE 


voice balance. 50-ft. voice line. Speaker UNIVERSAL 


contained for carrying in amplifier 


case. PLAN 


UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR 


Division of 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
Manufacturers of 16mm-35mm 
Sound Projectors 
1921 Oxford Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Paramount Building, N. Y. C. 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
7 Please send full information and literature on your |6mm 
Sound Projector. 
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ASTRONOMY IN MOTION PICTURES 


SEEING THE 
UNIVERSE 


through the 
WORLD'S LARGEST TELESCOPES 


Five reels of Descriptive Astronomy. Highly com- 
mended by noted Astronomers and Educators. 


16 mm and 35 mm. Rental or Sale 





EDUCATORS FILM LIBRARY 


1600 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Among the Magazinesand Books 











TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 


classroom use. review. 


Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 


TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of hich school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 








WANT TO BUY 


16 MM. SILENT OR SOUND-ON-FILM 
EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
Will Buy Complete Library 


GENERAL FILMS LIMITED 


1924 ROSE ST., REGINA, SASK. 











16MM. SOUND ON FILM 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 


A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *® KEEPER OF THE BEES *® GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST * I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE * CITY LIMITS 
*% MAN’S BEST FRIEND *® KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
*% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE *® KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER * THIRTEENTH GUEST *® RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *% and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














RaoiO MAKE YOUR OWN 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


For Screen Projection 


MESSAGES USE RADIO 


50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 
_ Accept no substitute 


Write for Free Sample 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 
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(Concluded from page 262 


background. Carved objects, all about the hut, at- 
test to the verity of Swiss craftsmanship. Even 
Shirley’s wooden shoes are hand-carved, portraits 
of the goats, Swanli and Bearli, painted thereon. 
No practicing of goat-milking was permitted until 
we see Shirley’s first attempt in the motion picture 


Book Review 

ON THE Roan To CIvILizaTION, by Dr. Albert Kerr 
Heckel and Dr. James G. Sigman. Published by 
John C. Winston Company, Copyright 1936, Price 
$2.40. 

Here is man’s parade from Cro-Magnards of the 
Old Stone Age to the present Spanish Revolution, 
told with a dramatic continuity that probably 
transcends any former attempt, and we are mindful 
of the magnificent production of H. G. Wells. This 
book of over 800 pages is written from the view- 
point constantly of the interdependence and the 
common humanity of all peoples and races versus 
the stereotyped narrations of each nation or group 
of nations within its own narrow limits of space 
and time. We have here the complete panorama of 
man’s development seen in the light of trends of 
thought which make events inevitable. Only thus 
can the student acquire the historical sense requisite 
for interpreting contemporary events. 

The style is marked by vivid description includ- 
ing fascinating stories of individuals, sidelights 
strong in human interest, and a modern viewpoint 
always. Even paragraph headings are fresh and 
colorful as, “Out of the tombs came the story of 
life,” “Greece fails to build a nation but achieves 
a civilization,’ and “Black Death speeds decay of 
feudalism”. Among the 350 illustrations of the book 
are copies of rare prints, stills from motion pic- 
tures, and contemporary cartoons, all of real human 
interest. 

The ideal of democracy as a way of life underlies 
the whole of “On the Road to Civilization”. The 
authors feel that under our liberal government not 
sufficient stress is placed upon this objective, quite 
contrary to the propaganda methods used in edu- 
cation in many undemocratic countries. Of the re- 
view questions, ninety-one percent refer to social 
and cultural contributions to civilization. A con- 
structive attitude is induced in the student by the 
stress on arts and sciences, rather than on wars. 

The whole historical account is developed through 
fifteen cores, or units, each being preceded by a 
statement of “Aim” and a “Preview”. An essential 
part of each unit is “Suggested Activities’, over 
550, in all. These are greatly varied, being adapted 
to all sorts of pupil interests. Dr. Sigman, Director 
of Visual Instruction, in Philadelphia, has added to 
each unit an exhaustive reference to correlated films, 
filmslides, stillfilms, and historical photographs with 
duplicate slides. The book of good print and paper, 
is bound in washable, vermin-proof cloth. It is 
strongly recommended for High School, as it is 
simply written, and for college classes. 
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JAPAN Modern, westernized urban life contrasted 
with the ancient modes and methods that persist in new geo 
farm areas. Public-school life; religious ceremonies. grap VY 
Facts recorded as only the motion picture camera can 


record them. 2 reels—$48. 


films... important 


additions to 


every school 


library 





TURKEY The new Turkey evolving under the mod- 
ernizing influence of the Young Turks is shown in 
highly instructive action scenes. Life in Ankara, the 
new capital. Rapid strides in industrialization. Agri- 
cultural activities. 2 reels—$48. 





RUSSIA Its people; its public buildings, old and new; SIBERIA Developments in this vast country under 
conditions in the cities, in the factories, in the oil U.S.S.R. policies. Schools, hospitals, collective farms, | 
fields, on the farms. An intimate, objective camera and the fishing industry. The Lake Baikal region. The : 
study of an experiment affecting one-seventh of the primitive Buryat Mongolians. Tungus life in the Sibe- | 
world’s land area. 3 reels—$72. rian tundra. 2 reels—$48. ! 

| 


Order now for prompt delivery 


or write fo ; 
Eastman Kodak Company r further details. . : 


Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y 


Fastman Classroom Films 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS Vhece the commercial 


4 4 4 4 
firms ANUNMCUMNCE Mew products and developments of interest lo the field. 





New DaLite Screens 

Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., Chicago, announces 
important improvements in the manufacture of its 
Glass-Beaded Screens. A new method of applying 
beads to the surface of the screen provides more uni 
form distribution of the beads, greater smoothness, 
greater density of beads per square inch and perfect 
adhesion. As a result of these improvements, the re- 
flected light is more diffusive and the picture is free 
from sparkle and glare. Graininess is eliminated. Color 
tones are brought out brilliantly and faithfully. Details 
are sharply defined. The new process not only improves 
the quality of pictures but increases the life of the 
screen. The fabric stays white and pliable indefinitely. 
The beads adhere tightly and are guaranteed not to 
shatter off even when exposed to excessive humidity. 

DaLite Glass-Beaded Screens are available in many 
styles—box type, table models, hanging wall screens 
and the popular Da-Lite Challenger, which has a tripod 
attached to the case and can be set up instantly any- 
where. Da-Lite, with more than a quarter of a century 
of experience in making screens for all requirements, 
recommends the glass-beaded surface for most users 
but also makes screens with mat white and _ silver 
surfaces for special requirements. 


Fourth Annual Leica Exhibit 
Prints are now being received by E. 
for the Annual Leica Exhibit which will be held in the 


Leitz, Inc., 


early part of next year. As in previous years, this ex- 
hibit is planned to show the progress and advance 
made in photography with the Leica camera. It 1s, 
therefore, open only to pictures made with the Leica. 
There is no entry fee and all owners and users of 
the Leica camera are urged to send in as many pic- 
tures of exhibit quality as they desire. Pictures 
should not be smaller than 8x10 inches in size and may 
be sent mounted or unmounted. If mounted they 
should be on light colored mounts conforming to one 
of the following sizes: 8x10 in. prints—13'%x17 in. 











The New DeVry Manufacturing Plant 


mounts; 11x14 in. prints—16x20 in. mounts; 16x20 
in. prints 22x28 in. mounts. 

Pictures to be submitted to the exhibit should be 
sent to E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and the word “Exhibit” should be plainly mark- 
The clos- 


ing date for the receipt of pictures is November 30. 


ed in the lower left corner of the package. 


Complete details on the submission of pictures to the 
exhibit may be had by writing E. Leitz, Inc. 


News from Ampro 


The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, man 
ufacturers of silent and sound motion picture project 
ors, has announced the appointment of W. F. Scranton 
as Advertising Manager. Mr. Scranton formerly was 
advertising and sales promotion manager of Victor 
Adding Machine Company of Chicago. 

Another interesting news item comes to us from this 
organization. They report the shipment of one hundred 
and ten projectors to the Detroit Public Schools. This 
is believed to be the largest single school order for 
16mm. equipment ever placed by any public school in 
this country. The shipment was made in time for this 
current school year and is indicative of the steady 
progress made in the educational field in the use of 
projection equipment. Last year eighty-three Ampro’s 
were purchased by the Detroit Board of Education. 


DeVry Acquires Another Factory Building 

Next year the DeVry firm celebrates its 25th an- 
niversary, and the opening salvo of the anniversary is 
the purchase of the new Ashland Avenue plant, only 
a few blocks from the present DeVry factory. It 
shaped structure 
with a central court opening to the street. This building 
will just about double the existing manufacturing 
facilities of the DeVry Company. It will house several 
departments now overcrowded in the Armitage Avenue 
plant, and will house also the rapidly growing De- 
another Educational Service 
under DeVry sponsorship. 


is a modern two story brick “U” 


Forest Training. Inc. 


The last five years have 
witnessed the entrance of 
Mr. DeVry into the profes- 
sional motion picture equip- 
ment field with his DeLuxe 
Theare Projector, and The 

<>: DeVry Sound 
yasaee _ seas Camera. These 


- R088 - Dns 
he 7 ’ . . - >= 
his regular line of 35mm. 


Recording 


completed 


and 16mm. sound projec- 


tors, which have attained 
enviable sales records in 
school and business circles. 
DeVry sound units are now 
operating in 68 countries of 


the world. 
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THE B & L OVERHEAD ATTACHMENT enables you to 


operate your own Balopticon and, at the same time, face your 


THE B & L MICRO-PRO- 
JECTOR ATTACHMENT 
when attached toa Balopticon 
allows you tc use microscope 
slides for projection material. 


THE B & L FILM PRO 
JECTOR ATTACHMENT 
converts your lantern slide 
Balopticon into a still film 
projector. 





HOW TO INCREASE THE USEFULNESS 
ox your Ualopticon 


Tue BaLopTicon is a very adaptable 
teaching tool. Many schools are finding 
that with very moderate expenditures for 








Balopticon Accessories they can increase 
. | 
the range of usefulness many times—can 
handle additional subjects and present 
old ones in new and attractive fashion. 
| Bausch & Lomb has designed a wide va- 
riety of interesting, valuable and con- 
ADDITIONAL PROJEC. venient Balopticon Accessories to meet A BALOPTICON |TABLE 
TION LENSES enable you es ; s provides a substantial, con- 
to obtain an image of the specific teaching problems. They will venient support for the instru- 
proper size even though you hel ou do a better job Thev are full ment. Saves time and trouble. 
must use your Balopticon at ry , ; ei . y 
fixed or limited projection described in Catalog E 11 which is yours 


— for the asking. Write for detailsto Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 


o2+e WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION 


FOR YOUR GLASSES INSIST ON Bal 
ORTHOGON LENSES AND 8 &L FRAMES... 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


Annapolis Salute(James Ellison, Marsha Hunt) 
(RKO) Fairly good little picture of Annapolis 
life, background and traditions, and simple ro- 
mance involving rivalry of two midshipmen 
over heroine. When circumstances almost lose 
hero his commission, rival comes through for 
him in fine shape. 9-21-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Good 


Back In Circulation (Joan Blondell, P. O’Brien 
(War.) Fast, violent, overdrawn arraignment 
of unscrupulous tabloids, with thoroly despic- 
able editor-hero and reporter heroine, whose 
dirty tactics bring near-tragedy to innocent 
victim of circumstances. Amusing bits buried 
under unsavory whole. 9-28-37 
(A) Unpleasant (Y) Sordid (C) No 


Bad Guy (Bruce Cabot, Virginia Grey)(MGM) 
Depressing, lurid stuff. Despicable “‘hero’’ first 
does brutal murder, escaping gallows thru per- 
jured testimony. Back to work, aided by weak 
but loyal brother whose girl he tries to take 
More trouble with police, his attempts to escape 
bringing grisly end. 10-5-37 
(A) Unpleasant (Y) Unpleasant (C) No 


Baltic Deputy (Russian Film) (Amkino) Skillful, 
touching, powerfui character study of distin- 
guished scientist who is ostracized by fellow- 
professors but honored by the Bolshevists when 
he supports the Revolution. Finely acted, with 
propaganda subordinated to biography. Based 
on authentic facts. 10-12-37 
(A) Very good (Y)Good but mature (C)No int. 


Big City, The (L. Rainer, S. Tracy)(MGM) 
Waste of stars in incredulous, obscure story. 
Taxidriver’s immigrant wife, with motherhood 
imminent, is unjustly accused of garage bomb- 
ing in taxi-war, but saved from deportation in 
ridiculous climax involving filying fists of 
famous ring champions. 9-28-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


Big Shot, The (Guy Kibbee)(RKO) Another 
homespun role for Kibbee, as guileless veteri- 
narian who inherits fortune from unknown 
uncle and uses it to crusade against racketeers, 
not knowing uncle had been their chief. Arti- 
ficial but fairly diverting comedy with a little 
suspense and romance injected. 9-21-37 
(A)Perhaps (Y)Prob. amusing (C) Unsuitable 


Breakfast for Two( Barbara Stanwyck, Herbert 
Marshall, Eric Blore)(RKO) Dizzy, slapstiek 
farce, built solely for laughs. There are many, 
but much is silly. Dazzling settings, and girl- 
chase-man motif with preposterous, sophisti- 
cated situations. A merry-mad rampage——hardly 
the kind of thing for Marshall. 10-12-37 
(A)Amus. of kind(Y)Amus. but mature(C)No 


Bulldeg Drummond Comes Back(J. Barrymore. 
John Howard) (Para.) Diverting mixture of ex- 
citing thrills, suspense and comedy. Howard 
lacks color for adventurous hero who matches 
wits with sinister villains, but Barrymore does 
expert role as Inspector Nielson, and E. E. 
Clive’s comedy is amusing feature. 10-5-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good thriller (C)No 


Californian, The (Ricardo Cortez) (Fox) Lively 
semi-historical melodrama interesting chiefly 
for background. Concerns early days of Cali- 
fornia and seizure of land from Spanish by 
unscrupulous Americans in power. Spanish 
hero turns bandit to restore property to right- 
ful owners and exposes crooks. 9-21-37 
(A)Fair of kind (Y) Rather good (C) Perhaps 


Charlie Chan on Broadway (Warner Oland, 
Joan Marsh, Donald Woods)(Fox)Good Chan 
mystery, with Broadway night life and charac- 
ters for background. Attempts by various per- 
sons to gain possession of an incriminating di- 
ary result in two murders, solved by Chan in 
his usual quiet, masterful manner. 10-12-37 
(A)Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Doubtful 


Dangerous Adventure (Don Terry, Rosalind 
Keith) (Col.) Elementary story with steel mill 
operations as background. Heroine inherits 
father’s plant, is immediately in conflict with 
loyal and husky foreman-hero, but he detects 
crooked management in time to save her in- 
terests. Smashing fisticuffs for climax. 9-21-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Forever Yours (Benj. Gigli & English Cast) 
(Grand Nat’l)Much of poignant, human appeal 
in halting story about marriage of fine little 
heroine to adoring husband, which is threatened 
momentarily when wife’s former sweetheart re- 
appears. Gigli’s glorious voice compensates for 
his poor acting. 10-12-37 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Good (C)Beyond them 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Hideaway (Fred Stone, Emma Dunn)(RKO) 
Poor comedy material but Stone gives capable 
characterization of lazy, ne’er-do-well father of 
family, living in deserted farm house used as 
refuge by gangsters. Their presence starts hec- 
tic complications leading to gang battle and 
elimination of racketeers. 10-12-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Passable (C)No 


High, Wide and Handsome (Irene Dunne, Ran- 
dolph Scott) (Para.) Lively, long, colorful mu- 
sical melodrama, authentically set, well-acted, 
with delightful music, combining the factual and 
the make-believe in story about beginning of 
oil industry in 1859, wth preposterous but 
riotously funny climax. 10-5-37 
(A) Very good (Y) Very good (C) Exciting 


I Cover the War (John Wayne)(Univ.) Undis- 
distinguished film about ace newsreel camera- 
men sent to Arabia for photographs of mys- 
terious rebel chieftain. They discover heavy 
villainy, are taken captive, but escape in time 
to reach British outpost and send reinforce- 
ments to desert battle. 9-21-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Passable (C) Exciting 


King Solomon’s Mines (Roland Young, John 
Loder, et al)(Gau-British) Mostly splendid 
filming of Haggard’s sensational adventure. Au- 
thentic backgrounds. Some incongruities and ro- 
mantic element weaken, but worth while for 
vigor, sweep and fine realism achieved in scenes 
of Zulu tribes. Tense thrills for climax. 10-12-37 
(A)Good of kind (Y)If not tco strong (C)No 


Lancer Spy (George Sanders, Dolores Del Rio) 
(Fox) Well-acted spy story, commendably omit- 
ting war scenes. But far-fetched, incredible sit- 
uations, glorifying German heroine who betrays 
her own Government to aid English hero ob- 
tain German military secrets which prove 
war's turning point. 10-5-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Life Begins in College (Gloria Stuart, N. Pen- 
dleton)(Fcx) Another stupid film, distorting 
college life, with ridiculous, often offensive bur- 
lesqued characters and situations, and meager 
values buried under the dizzy antics of Ritz 
Bros., running rampant throughout to pre- 
posterous climax. 10-5-37 
(A) and (Y) Stupid (C) No 


Love Takes Flight(Bruce Cabot, Beatrice Rob- 
erts)(Grand Nat’l) Dull, unconvincing triangle 
situation. Self-satisfied transport-pilot-hero and 
long-suffering heroine skyrocket to fame, he be- 
coming movie star and she famous aviatrix. 
She wins him from rival when she undertakes 
daring solo flight. 10-12-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No value 


Man Who Cried Wolf, The (Lewis Stone, Tom 
Brown)(Univ.) Original, fairly interesting 
tale, but with sympathy wholly for murderer- 
hero, whose uniquely planned killing of black- 
guard proves boomerang, when own son is ac- 
cused of crime. Melodramatic, suspenseful, 
fairly convincing, finely acted by Stone. 9-21-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Meet ti.e Boy Friend(D. Carlyle. Carol Hughes) 
(Repub.) Lightweight, hackneyed story of ro- 
mantic complications. Radio crooner, insured 
by sponsors against marriage, falls in love with 
insurance-agent-heroine who first beguiles him 
to protect policy, but love, of course, wins 
out. 10-5-37 
(A) Thin (Y) Perhaps (C) No interest 


Music for Madame (Nino Martini)(RKO) Mar- 
tini’s voice outstanding feature. Engaging as 
immigrant Italian tenor who becomes innocent- 
ly involvea in necklace theft, causing success 
to be postponed until capture of crooks. Rather 
original story but weakened by repetitious, 
stupid comedy. 10-5-37 
(A) and (Y) Good (C) Little interest 


100 Men and a Girl (Deanna Durbin, A. Men- 
jou)(Univ.) Splendidly produced film distin- 
tinguished by glorious music and Deanna’s 
singing. Simple, but stirring story of jobless 
musicians and charming heroine by whose ef- 
forts they are organized into symphony or- 
chestra, and get Stokowski to conduct. 9-21-37 
(A) and (Y) Very good (C)Yes, if it interests 


On Such a Night (Karen Morley, Grant Rich- 
ards)(Para.) Sensational, largely incredible 
thriller with Mississippi flood for background. 
Hero flees unjust murder charge, is caught in 
flood waters with menacing villian who framed 
him. When drowning imminent, hero saves all, 
and happy ending results. 9-28-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Paradise Isle(Movita, Warren Hull(Monogram) 
Agreeable little South Sea Island romance be- 
tween blind painter, shipwrecked on way to 
eye specialist, and lovely native girl, enhanced 
by authentic picturesque settings and native 
dances. Some heavy villainy before hero’s sight 
is restored for happy ending. 9-28-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Prisoner of Zenda, The (R. Colman, M. Carroll 
and fine cast)(U.A.) The familiar, fanciful ro- 
mantic adventure story filmed with great 
beauty and skill. Expert cast, with Colman 
perfect in dual role. Delightful, refreshing en- 
tertainment, that could hardly have been done 
better. 10-5-37 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Mature 


Rustler’s Valley (Wm. Boyd, George Hayes) 
(Para.) Quite good Western in Hopalong Cas- 
siday series. Lovely scenery and characters and 
situations much as usual, but violence not over- 
done or prolonged, as hero and faithful pal 
“Windy” again outwit cattle rustling gang. 

9-28-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Good (C) Prob. Good 


Shadow Strikes, The (Red LaRoque) (Grand 
Nat'l) Feeble murder mystery of some suspense, 
but hero is colorless and wooden, the action is 
often obscure, acting poor, dialog and charac- 
ters generally pretty dull and solution hardly 
convincing. Plot and situations of the pulp- 
magazine-author variety. 10-12-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Passable (C) No 


Sing and Be Happy (Tony Martin, Leah Ray) 
(Fox) Trivial, lively stuff, combining romance, 
comedy and crooning. Gay, irresponsible hero 
weuld rather sing than work in father’s ad- 
vertising business but for love of heroine in 
rival agency, goes to work and lands big 
contract. 9-28-37 
(A) Ordinary (Y and C) No value 


That Certain Woman (Bette Davis, H. Fonda, 
Ilan Hunter)(MGM) Heavy, involved, well- 
acted, directed drama about virtuous heroine 
pursued by sordid past. Marries weak, but en- 
gaging hero; his father annuls, Follow birth of 
child and frequent crises straining credulity, 
but happy ending finally achieved. 9-21-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


Wife, Doctor and Nurse (W. Baxter, L. Young, 
V. Bruce) (Fox) Refreshingly different triangle, 
involving intelligent, considerate women, who 
work out situation amicably. Some intimate, oc- 
casionally absurd action, whole interesting, but 
drunken spree climax somewhat inconsistent 
with hero’s character. 9-28-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Wild and Wooly (Jane Withers, Walter Bren- 
nan) (Fox) Ridiculous, artificial concoction, with 
the precocious Jane again as “‘little Miss Fixit,” 
who hears all, knows all and solves all. As 
self-appointed detective she exposes political 
grafters, foils bank robbery, settles a feud and 
all else. 9-28-37 
(A) Y() and (C) Poor 
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Here are two new RCA 
instruments that help you 


interesting—and 


IME and again we have said: 

“Lessons that live are easy to 
learn”! And with each passing 
month more and more teachers 
are agreeing. For they have tried 
teaching this modern way—with 
excellent results! 

You'll get more knowledge 
into students—better marks out 
of them—if you, too, use the 
teaching aids RCA Victor offers. 
For they give lessons new life— 








Get New Catalog 


“SOUND SERVICE FOR 
SCHOOLS” 


This interesting illustrated book- 
let answers your questions about 
modern educational methods- 

shows how RCA’s many educa- 
tional tools will help your school. 
Write for yourcopy today. It’s free. 
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Victor record playing 
make every subject more 


easier to learn! 


make them more interesting to 
pupils. 

There are Victor Records to 
help you teach many subjects— 
and the two record playing in- 
struments shown on this page 
will reproduce these records as 
truly and clearly as they repro- 
duce the music of the world’s 
greatest artists. 

Made by RCA Victor, the only 
company in the world engaged 
in every phase of radio and sound, 
these instruments bring youevery 
modern feature necessary to as- 
sure high quality performance. 

Plan now to get one of these 
fine record players for your 
school—and join the parade to 
modern education. Your local 
RCA Victor dealer will be glad to 
provide full details about these 
instruments and arrange a dem- 
onstration at your convenience. 


» Rik Vetter 


SOUND SERVICE for SCHOOLS 


Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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RCA Victor Magic Voice Phonograph-Radio 
Model U-105. This powerful, 10-tube Phonograph- 
Radio combination offers exceptionally fine tone 6- 
delity. The phonograph plays 10” or 12” records, 
changes 10” records, and repeats 12” records auto- 
matically. Has cushion mounted motor board, con- 
stant speed motor, light-weight balanced tone arm 
and sensitive, magnetic pickup. Ideal for the large 
classroom or school auditorium where its volume 
will be appreciated. Its radio features Magic Voice, 
Magic Brain, Magic Eye and RCA Metal Tubes. Gets 
domestic and foreign programs as well as police, avia- 
tion and amateur calls. 





RCA Victor Electrola Model K-96. Thisemall, com- 
pact record playing instrument reproduces 10 or 12” 
records with surprising fidelity. It has4.5 watt output, 
high quality electrodynamic speaker, tone trol, 
ion, volume control, self- 
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starting motor, and other fine features. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (6) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cine Classic Library (5) 


1041 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 

Davenport, la. 
(See advertisement on page 263) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (i, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1,4) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 271) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Educators Film Library (3,6) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Films, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore. 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (6) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 265) 
Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Guy D. Haselton’s Travelettes (1, 4) 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


J. H. Hoffberg Co., Inc, (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Lewis Film Service (6) 
105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 268) 
Alvin Lyons International Expedition 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago (6) 
(See advertisement on page 268) 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


(See advertisement on page 268) 


National Cinema Service (6) 
3 W. 29th St., New York City 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 


1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alan B. Twyman Sound Film Libraries 
Inc, (5) 
29 Central Ave., Dayton, O. 
(See advertisement on page 266) 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 262) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brownand Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 241) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina Sask. 

(See advertisement on page 270) 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 

111 Armitage St., Chicago. 

(See advertisement on page 242) 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 

1813 Orchard St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 267) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 264) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 

90 Gold St., New York City 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 

Camden, N. J. 

(See advertisement on page 275) 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 

636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Sunny Schick National Brokers (3, 6) 


407 W. Wash. Blivd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Sound Projector (5) 
1921 Oxford St. ,Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 269) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 261) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3,6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES and PRINTS 


Colonial Art Company 
1336 N. W. First St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
The Photoart House 


844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
SCREENS 

Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 245) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
709 E. Eighth St., Superior, Wis. 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 244) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 268) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
ST ERESCOPES 


Herman A, DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 242) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 244) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 273) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St.. Regina, Sask 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(Se advertisement on page 244) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II 
(See advertisement on page 268) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 267) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 











under other headings, 75¢ each. 





Simplicity Prevails in 


Maintenance and Operation 


of Bell & Howell Projectors 





LL motion picture projectors require lubricating, cleaning, and occa- 

A sional replacement of lamps and (in sound film projectors) of tubes. 

~ A projector on which these operations are easily accomplished is far more 
ae . likely to be kept always ready to perform as when new. Before you buy a 


Fil d heater-quality 16 mm. d : : ad A A 
~anpeenenetedl-setanpeheginevtlenonsptiodR ie sip Re 16 mm. sound or silent projector, find out whether it is easy to maintain. 
film presentations to audiences up to 2500. Uses 


new B & H Clearay Lamp incorporating a carbon- You'll find that Filmo Projectors excel in this as in the other vital re- 
collecting plate that arrests blackening and pro- : ‘ F - ‘ ‘ 4s 
, f -. uirements. For instance, only in Fi u fin 
ininnn Gee thane neta tite q ts. F t ly in Filmo Projectors will you find “Metered 
Lubrication.” Oil reservoirs feed wicks which, during operation, carry oil 
Right: yi as needed to every moving part, guarding against over-oiling. 
Showing the quick ac- - . : ce : : L u 
cessibility of the Filmo- The Filmo aperture plate is of hand-polished stainless steel and will not 


sound exciter lamp. .  _ collect film emulsion and require scraping. 
Photo cell, all tubes, % . -: 
and the fuse are also [A Filmo lamp, lens, condenser, and reflector can be removed for cleaning 


instantly replaced — or replacement without tools, even while the machine is hot. Motor brushes 
without using tools ‘ ‘ . ° 
are easily replaced. Motor bearings are sealed in lubricant. 


The sound system of Filmosound Projectors is composed of licensed 
units with which radio service men everywhere are familiar. 





In short, Bell & Howell design provides for such convenient mainte- 

nance that it is easy for even inexperienced users to keep a Filmo Projector 
Left: always in perfect condition. 
The projector lamp —— ° P ‘ ° > . 
dan tho indent co Write today for more detailed information on how Filmo Projectors 
placed while still hot. meet this and the other prime requirements listed below. Bell & Howell 
Only in Filmo is the Company, Chicago, New York, Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 
lamp handled by its J 
coolest part... the 
base 





THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS OF PERFECT PROJECTION 


Right: : . Rock-steady pictures, free from jump 6. Ease of maintenance... simplicity of oil- 
_ P : - ; 
The reflector is re- - and weave. ing, cleaning, replacing lamps. 
moved for cleaning : . Brilliant, uniformly illuminated pictures. 7. Complete film protection. 
without tools : ae : esa é 

. Flickerless pictures, eliminating eye- 

strain. 

. Simple, errorproof operation. 8. Clear, crisp speech reproduction. 

5. A long life of constant dependability. 9. Pleasant, natural musical quality. 


And also, in sound film projectors— 


The advertisements of this series tell how Bell & Howell Projectors meet these requirements 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY _ £8 10-37 
1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
_Please send me full information on ( 
Silent Filmo Projectors, (_ ) Filmosou 
Projectors, ( ) Bell & Howell Rental- 
Purchase Plan, (__) Silent films for school 
use, ( ) Sound films for school use. 





SCOUT JAMBOREE 
Official motion picture of recent National En- 
campment of Boy Scouts of America 
Reel 1: On to the Jamboree 
Reel 2: A Day at Camp 


“tL. B 3 Reel 3: Seeing Washington with the 
The Filmo condenser oy Scouts 


- instantly withdrawn Reel 4: Historic Shrines—Annapolis, 
by its external handle Mt. Vernon, Alexandria, Arlington 
for cleaning Exclusively sold and rented by Bell & Howell 





Left: 
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KEY TO SAFETY 












A ROLL of newsprint paper equal in size 
to a reel of motion picture film would in- 
volve very little fire hazard. That’s the key 
to why underwriters require film of the 


“safety” type for unenclosed 35-mm. pro- 





jection. EKastman Safety Film presents even 





less hazard than newsprint. Insist that your 





35-mm. pictures be printed on it, and look 






for “Eastman...Safety... Kodak” through- 






out the transparent margins of each reel. 






Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 






(J. E. Brulatour, Ine., Distributors, Fort 






Lee, Chicago, Hollywood.) 








KASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 








